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sites by tho Way neha ae Leymarie rehabilitated in 1892. Into the merits of the 
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pointing out certain inaccuracies patent in the story as 
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es And here the remark may well he made, that“ LIGHT 


gives vleanings from the foreign journals simply as such, 

without endorsing the assertions made in them. The names 

of the papers quoted are always given, and it is on those 

papers that the responsibility lies for all the assertions 

made, Some of them bear their own condemnation on 
their very face, yet there may crop up now and again 
certain truthful stories of strange and uncommon psychic 
experiences which it would be a pity to lose. There is, for 
instance, in this week’s “ Liar” an extraordinary story of 
fire-raising which looks at first ridiculous in its improba- 
bility, yet in“ Lianr“ for October 7th, p. 476, we find an 
account of similar occurrences vouched for by no less 
important a person than M. Aksakoff. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

An important supplement is issued with this weok's 
alunt.” „C. C. XI.,“ our able and ever-weleome contri- 
butor, has written with his usual insight on Idealism. This 
-applement is most valuable. 


Weare not likely to get much from the Church Congress 
shich has been just sitting in Birmingham. One thing, how- 
ewer, has already been brought out—the curious notions 
- qusrtained by members of the ecclesiastical body on the 
abject of worship. Lord Halifax having pleaded that the 
bration of the Eucharist was the only true act of 
hristian worship, Sir R. Lighton followed, and spoke 
athe opposite side, saying that “A material God, locally 
prsent, demanded recognition; incense, lights, and 
wings all belonged to the conception of such a God.” 
Then the Dean of Winchester made some strange remarks 
-| bra dean. He said, “If worship was full and well-balanced 
: Ranswered to the right development of man’s nature on 
‘| tery side—his soul, his social nature, and his intellect. Tf 
f the groping after the unseen, the desire to realise the 
‘ divine, was the only element of our worship, we ran a 

tik of sinking to the level of that sacrificial and localised 
. Worship which was the mark of heathendom.” ‘ Groping 
nter the unseen” is a strange phrase to be uttered by a 
lignitary of a Christian Church in this semi-contemptuous 
anection ; for the desire to realise the divine evidently 
toes not commend itself to the Dean of Winchester. But, 
“then, how could it?—witness the decanal view of man’s 
Mastitution—his soul, his social nature, and his intellect. 


There is once more an outburst of Occultism, or Magie, 
or whatever they may choose to call it, in the magazines. 
Now one begins to wonder how these stories are manu- 
factured. The “ Proceedings” of the Society for Psychical 
Research used to be responsible for many of them, but 
those “Proceedings” have become too prosaic. Your 
magazine ghost, like all other intoxicants, must have more 
potency as its use becomes more general. A haunted 
house! Well, we can away with that. We are so used to 
it now that all the bells in the world, if all rung at once by 
unseen hands, would not turn a hair of us; so we want 
something more piquant, and profitably ghastly. Apparently 
acting on some such principle, the “English Illustrated 
Magazine” has a short article called“ The Claw,” which is 
a story of soul-selling to the devil of the good old type, 
only with prettier pictures than of yore. There are also 
bottle-imps in the tale, which bottle-imps come out when 
“The Claw” catches the magician and have a good time, 
the innocent victim who is brought in to account for the 
catastrophe having an equally bad time. 
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We have received a letter from Madame Leymarie, who 
j Writes, in the absence of her husband, to contradict the re- 
„ bet that he has ceased to be Editor of the “ Revue 
$ | hrite.“ Not only does Madame Leymarie indignantly deny 
„e asserted retirement, but she sends very important 
` | “idence, in the shape of a notice which appears in the 
- į “Revue Spirite ” for September, according to which notice 
‘ulseribers are requested to still send their subscriptions to 
„M. Leymarie, 1, Rue Chabanais, We desire to make this 
"tification, and regret that the information came too late 
br lust week's issue. With regard to the “ Note by the Way” 
| | 0 Lice” of September 23rd, from an account of the trial 
MAI. Leymarie and Buguet which has been forwarded to 
“Sour Note seems to be quite justified. However great may 
have been the miscarriage of justice, and however much 
4 Ympathy we may have for M. Leymarie, the accusation 
E that of obtaining money by false pretences in the 
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Now, what does this kind of story mean? If such a 
history as that of „The Claw“ is founded on fact, why 
not let us have the facts? If there are no facts, the story 
is not a compliment to the intelligence of the readers of 
the magazine in which it appears. That the greater num- 
ber of the important personages living in Venice when 
Jessica was so troubled had sold themselves to the devil, 
is very likely true, but the parchment evidence of these 
sales is quite another question, Of course it may be said 
that all stories of the supernatural are false; but if so, they 
need not be silly. Moreover, they are not all false. 
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An announcement of considerable interest appears in 
another column of “Ticiur.” This announcement is that 
a memorial editionof “Spirit Teachings” will shortly be 
issued, No more fitting monument could be raised to 
eee oe Ws Stainton Moses than this issue of his best and most endur- 
. Mastic things.” Buguet afterwards, when he wasin | ing work. Intending subseribers should send in their 
“suum, made an aftidavit exonerating M. Leymarie from | orders without a day’s delay, as it is necessary, before com- 
nli complicity, and the judgment was reversed and M. pleting the work, to have some idea of the number required. 
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is asked 


À ku : miyn Ecclesiastes in. 3) 1" 
aag a l = saa 8 is a $ n “elie dead of whom this 
si T 7 e 1 SPW really che ati, but the wicked, 
2 ai boir urn: alnesdy valved dead. 

» ther ħa n of a number of rabbis is 
l. s j e ur u tho continuance of sensi- 
r un dead. at least for 4 time. In support of this 
apama A number of aneodotes are related in the Talmud. These 
annd tes shewk our tas and make us ssk if grave doctors 
really kì have Wed arguments of sucha kind. It would be 
easy to belvere thes had not, if other theologians of the same 


bad mot, im discussing the Ame question, made use -f 
Who would expect to discover in St. 
Auguste s repetition, and, as it were, illustration of the 
aimed) Yet you can find in his works exactly such things. 


Ae the lead pained by what happens to their family after 
they have passed sway Can We believe that they know of it, 
sii we ate aware that, far from this earth. their feelings are 
absorbed in their own happiness or wretchedness, according to 
I will answer, Brst, thar it is a grave question 
ts not space to discuss at this moment. because of 
wm it would require to make clear whether 
he dead are acyuainted with what passes on the 
earth. ss well as bow zar and how they have such acquaintance. 
T oan my io you, however, in a brief sentence, that if the dead 
take mo uMterest in us, the Lord would not have put in the 

mouth of the rich man tormented in Hell these words, express- 
ing a wish to have Lazarus sent to his father’s house: For I 
hare Sve brethren : char he may testify unto them, lest they 
abs) come inro this place of torment.” (Luke xvi. 281.” 
Sabsezuently Sr. Augustine treated the subject at length 


some other manner to living persons, whe were entirely 
of the place where the bodies of these dead persons 
ying unbaried, since the latter begged the living to pro- 


tomb of which their apparitions were deprived. He 
m to tell, in regani to such appearances. several 
sho s much as the stories in the 


ck cur m 
his opuscule he has this sert of 
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which 


In Chapter xvi. of 


argent — 

“How can any ne asy that Abraham did not know what 
was passions a the éa when he knew that men have Moses 
and ti i that, by obeying these, they would 
hesther world (Luke xvi. 27 Abraham 


he rich man in his lifetime had recei 
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rus evil dungs. ° or oe 


3 i likewise 
answer that Abraham was gn rant 


„i these r ers when the 
persens mentioned wer: living in the bar after their 
death, by reason o o pavelations which Lazarus could have 


Wie d ug. he bern with these Airs, in order 
MR we belie the wor . Abraham did not know 
u.. We mast. then, recognise the fact that the dead do not 
know what 


= passes on the earth at the time the things happen, but 
afterwards : 
of rh 
ang: is 


ey become acquainted with such things by means 
Se whin death sends v. the other world. : The 
Wa preside over the «wiministrition of things in this 
world may also make revelations to the dead.” 
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by confessing his uncertainty. In him 
reason strug —that is, faith in these stories, which 
he believed as firmly as Holy Writ. 
Is it not interesting to find in theologians, who appear to be 
the antipodes of place and thought, of whom some were 
living in Palestine and Babylonia, fat from all centres of general 
calture, and others in Africa, brought up on classical literature 


27 


and philos phy, such striking resemblances in the questions 
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which oceupy their thoughts, in the manner of 
questions, in the method of interpretation of t 


arg 
he 


even in the nature of the stories which they bring ¢ 
support of their theses, ar which they wish tap 
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One feels a little amused at this sort of thin. 

think of “one’s taste being shocked” by stories 

knowledge of the living possessed hy the dead’ 4 ‘ea 


. $ a 
meaning of the world bevond the grave should he reg, 


into a question of = taste” would be ludicrous if it *. 
not sv utterly feeble, ` 
LL 
GLEANINGS FROM THE FOREIGN PRESS, 
ASTOUNDING ‘Cast oF OBSESSION, 
A Russian review (e Rousskafs-Starina ”) publish, ù 


memoirs of M. Valerien Panarew, two of whose relatives , 
greatly distinguished themselves in literature and an, 
these reminisconces a most extravrdinary circumstance js n, 


tioned as having occurred to another very near relative, 


although it may be reckoned by many as almost surasi, 
It is not, of Course, a m 


belief, it appeara to be authentic. 
wonderful case than that of Nebuchadnezzar, but the latter t 
pened so long ago, and so far away, that, in the language 
Scottish collier, it might be hoped it “ wasna true. h 
victim in this case was also an elegant, educated, rich, and à 


tinguished gentleman who became covered with hair after». 


death of a brother named Volodia, whose gaze was so 
able that no one could support it. The victim used to chas: , 
brother out of his presence for that reason. One day after}, 
obsession the parents determined to seize the unfortunate mani 
force, and have him washed. He escaped from the house and g. 
into a kind of pantry shed, remaining there, on his fee: 44 
naked, for a period of twenty years. His position was 4 m 
inconvenient one, his body being bent and his arms hanzi: 
down. but without touching the ground. His hair grew ins thi 
mass and descended over his forehead to the floor. His ers 
and mouth closed. He did not speak, but lowed. Onè = 
eight days about a score of porringers filled with potato sera- 
ings, Åc., were placed before him by his own orders, and : 


~ 
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he lapped up, nothing else being eaten during the whole ves. 

He ordered the glass to be removed from the window frames: 

the pantry, which was not warmed in any way. His old nus 

who had brought up the two brothers, saw him daily. &. 
alone understood his lowings. Twelve years after his sein: 
she died, when he opened his eyes and mouth and spoke, telin 
them that it was not by his own will he was there, and criai 

“ Volodia ! When will you liberate me?” They tried to ios 

him out of the shed in order to take him to Kazan, but z 

they succeeded in getting him out, he eluded their ms 

and got in again. In spite of the extreme cold he did x: 

appear to suffer: and when his relative, M. Panaiew, visited R. 

on two occasions, the conversation turned on literature, seta 

events, and authors of renown, besides some of his či 
university acquaintances and comrades. His mother and sise: 
read the newspapers to him, and also the reviews and nev 
books. After the death of the former he left the shed ira 
few days, clothed himself, received the authorities, completed 
certain necessary formalities, and then returned to the she 
for a time. The malediction, bewitching, or hypnotism— 
whatever it was—lost its force. By-and-by he resumed ks 
normal existence and lived until within the last few years. He 
was fond of the drama and of music, married subsequently, ani 
was visited by his relative, M. Panaiew, as late as 1883. These 
particulars are from the version of the story given by th 

t Messager,” of Liège. 

[We wonder where this story really originated. Facts and fiction 
are couvertible terms with some of these foreign journals. 
The Messager of Liège is not too particular.—En 
“ Light.) 

The same journal quotes tho following from the “Journal 
des Débats ” 


althouz: 


avu 


A Hatxtep Hovse ar Sr. Marr. 

This time it is not to a dirty lodging, or to interested 
lodging-house keepers, that the ghosts who usually do the 
honours of old castles have come to disturb the living. They 
have chosen a recently constructed charming villa, situated st 
St. Maur, and inhabited by an engineer, M. Lange, and his wife. l 
Two days ago the former was visited by one of his friends, a 


a a 
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(etober 14. 1893.) 


. | y Mercier. While they were both working well into the night 
i iy Mercier heard a noise in the dining-room about two o’clock 
‘ a the morning, Was it a delusion ? No! FI. Lange also 
5 zol the sound of footsteps in the same room. The steps 
j ded liko those of several persons hurriedly seeking some- 
ng to right and left, and were well marked. Without doubt 
‘ge cracksmen had got into the house. 
¿wife and took a revolver, while his friend armed himself with 
jomalry sword, The diuing-room was besieged in military 
ese (a curious expression for the Journal des Debats” to 
any in describing such a simple matter). The search was 
asthe ghosts had gone. The two friends were already 
cogratulating themselves, when, under their very noses, the 


Salle oraudible. The phenomena stopped there, and M. Lange 


armed that all doors and windows were undoubtedly 
geod; that he has no animal in the house; and that the sounds 
gn to him quite inexplicable. 


Evsaria PALLADINO. 


The following description of the above famous medium is ex- 
ted by the “Revue Spirite” from ‘‘ Cosmos.“ She is a 
sast little woman, about thirty-five years old, and is married, 
der husband being a carpenter and she herself an ironer. It has 
den known amongst her friends that from her earliest years she 
xad a strange power whose nature no one could compre- 
od When she was asked what she thought of it herself, she 
paid reply, How can I know?” The people about her, being 
1 che uneducated class, laughed at her, and as the exercise 
fer singular gift fatigued her considerably, she made up 
jg mind that it was not worth while using it. In fact, the | 
serious influence inspired her with such an aversion to it | 
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M. Lange awakened i 


8 : P | For my charge.” 
ds recommenced, while at the same time noises like scratch- | y 8 


on the door were heard. On opening the latter, nothing was 
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RECORDS OF PRIVATE SEANCES. 
FROM NOTES TAKEN AT THE TIME OF EACH SITTING. 


No. LXIV. 


From Tux Recorvs or Mus. S. 


November 2nd, 1879.—We had a short séance with the 


| usual circle, Miss B., Miss C., and Mr. P. being also present. 


We had much rapping and scent. Mr. 8. M. saw a figure 
standing near Charlton. Something was heard to drop on the 
table. Kabbila rapped for the alphabet; the inessage was given: 
We found a cameo placed in front of Charl- 
ton. We were then told to break, and on returning to the room 
a cross was brought for Miss C. 

December 2Ist.—Miss B. and Mr. P. sat with the circle 
this evening. Much rapping was heard, and scent was brought. 
Imperator then controlled, and said :— 

Prayer does not reach within the spheres of contempla- 
tion, but the higher your aspirations, the more benefit will be 
received. Prayer should be merely aspiration, the striving 
after a high ideal by means of the spiritual assistance of the 
guardians around you. The highest ideal that you can now 
frame will, as you grow spiritually, be superseded by one 
higher still. As to anthropomorphism, get rid of it, get rid 
of it, for it is of the earth earthy. The Christ has recently 
returned from the spheres of contemplation and he is now 
specially acting on this world. The times of distress of which 
he spoke have now come: Behold, I have told you before and 
so we warn you now. In every domain of your life underlying 
principles are being sapped, and nothing is too sacred to be 
called in question. This medium cannot rest on account of the 


i for ten years she declined to make any experiments. It was conflicting forces which centre round him. Hope for the future, 
ayat the urgent request of Signor Ercole Chiaia that she con- | not for the present, for the end is not yet.” 

ged to employ her enigmatical power again. Signor Chiaia | February 22nd, 1880.—This evening Mr. Percival and Miss 
pies a considerable position in Naples, and his good faith is B. sat with us. After the usual physical manifestations a spirit 
jenad question. The researches undertaken by the scientific | unknown to the circle communicated by raps and said that his 
wple in Milan have given rise to a good deal of controversy, and name was “Samuel Arrowsmith.” ‘‘ My people,” he said, have 
bey dre also excited a certain amount of scepticism. One day a | lost a mourning ring in memory of me.” No further information 


itt by chance met Eusapia in the street, and asked her to 
‘|ovih him, as his wife was anxious to see her. Madame 
i | Alsdino consented. At the journalist’s house they brought the | 
Eden table into the drawing-room, and all the members of | 
e * fimily sat around it. It immediately rose from the 
ber about six inches, and remained suspended in the air for 
? ‘wml seconds. This occurred about four o' clock in the after- 
a. while the windows were unscreened. Eusapia asked that 


i 
| 


was then given, but Imperator controlled and said, speaking 
of hım and his friends:— 


“This mental distress acts on him: some of our friends 
know where the ring is, and this has brought him to the 
circle. Times have not improved since we last met; a crisis 
will come which will inaugurate a new order of things. Long 
ago we told you that attacks would be made on the existing 
embodiments of order in each country: in Spain, in Germany, 


deblinds might be closed, and that was done. There was still 
itt enough left in the room to enable those present to see 
Bapia'’s figure and permit them to observe her movements. 


| in Italy, and still more in Russia. This has been the case, 
and a still more terrible manifestation of discord is to come. 
Socialism, Communism, Atheism, Nihilism, different names 
ia site of this, the usual phenomena were produced—move- for the same insidious malady, are on the increase in your world. 
ass of furniture, noises, apparitions of hands, Kc. The | Possibly these forces may be utilised for good when they have 
ist was impressed, and, next day, he took in hand the | spent their powers, but at present they are wielded by the 
éka of Eusapia in his paper. He pointed out that she adversaries, who animate the principles of disorder in order to 
te ina house where she had never been before, and had oppose our work. Not only in all social and political relations, 
whing prepared for her arrival, since she was unexpected. | but also in religion, there is no union or harmony. Your politics 
tk knew no one. None of those present believed in the power that is, the history of your country—as now being made, are 
¢girits, and she could have no accomplice. The gentleman strangely disorganised. There is no progress and no develop- 
‘3 vell-known and respected, but public opinion was ill disposed ment. Disorder and dis-harmony prevail everywhere, and no 
‘ands the subject. One journal even declared that it was a one will sink his private differences in defence of any common 
Sqace to the town. The Mayor called to inquire. He was | truth. The individual himself is full of perplexity and bewilder- 
sent with some men of science at one séance, which was held | ment, and there is universal distress and searching of heart. 
tthe house of Signor Finzi, situated in the Via Monte di Pieta. Three years ago we told you of this, and we pointed to the 
‘tok place in the library. The Mayor states that at that | remedy. Jesus said, I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
“are he felt a hand pass over his face. The hand was large, | He promulgated a new truth, and in such cases there must be 
xit, and rough, or hairy, and he adds that it certainly was not | strife, for some will receive it and some not. Your epoch is so 
“e hand of Eusapia Palladino. The same “Revue” has one of material, so earthy, so beset by the machinations of the 
last wonderful rat stories that was ever written or read. adversaries, that conflict and distress are inevitable. The 
spiritual movement has been waning and losing power until it 
becomes doubtful whether the popular form in which our etforts 
are known can be maintained. In time to come the hidden 
and inner form of Spiritualism will take its place before the 
world, but not yet. Spiritualism will then pass into another 
phase, but a vast number of people still rest in the lower mani- 
festations and can derive spiritual knowledge from no other 
source. The old methods of communion must in time give 
place to new ones. The investigator now deals with forces that 
are not on a moral plane, and whose powers he cannot fathom. 
All who now meddle with Spiritualism do it at their own risk, 
and those who are not guarded imperil their own spirits. No 


Caetsto-TueosoruicaL Society.—The following meetings 
hy be held, at 4 P. m.: Tuesday, October 24th: Rev. G. W. 
“nh, "A discussion as to the future of the Society.” Tuesday, 
1 Aber ith: Mr. J. W. Farquhar, Inspiration.“ Tuesday, 
“mbr 2lst: Rey. R. W. Corbet, Human Growth.” 

N b December oth : Mrs. Boole, An account of ‘D'Union 
* he place of meeting will be 33, Bloomsbury-square, 

te the eociety will still be the guest of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
nut’. All persons interested in the free discussion of 


— philosophy are invited to attend. EORGE W. ALLEN, 
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earning for bimsoll either a blessing or a curse. | 
jaded with a golem prayer that we might he | 
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Imperator eot Me Hudson's hook, “On the | 


4 wf the nl varmaries, and INEENS: in minnti, Wiks poliev in ATTE ralnt ; 10 76 
protected from the power 76 Of ey Ute, 


‘ A 1 re va rp H GEETE , A 
gpiritual knowledge day by day, in order that our eyes might be | ALO, therefore there iy He need again 7 Hp? ten H 7 
N i ; ae 6, en fio. 
aperied to the mantfold dangets eneompaasing our path, what dreary Speculations Ir In inge * te, hi “Vip, 57 
f j $ „ 1 y al 5 z P , + 
Fobruary An To-day, after wo had finished our dinner, 4% hag he 


Viewer Ne TPT ‘af x 1 
review Í thi 4615 ory with characterigtt, ity hie fi 
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i 5 on the table, Aut ‘ 
and the servanta had left the room, rapa came on n b clearness, Moreover, Mr, Au ung: in the 0, „, EF 


we were teld through the alphabet that tho ring belonging to ie „ same „„ „ 
Alter mearch- | HC, Kave n guarded bmt intelligitle ' Ady, 
% Arrowsmith had been browght inte the roos. a Soirituahatie hs Wer 7 e OMe: g, 
ing, it was found close to me, It was on old-fashioned mourning ente HY pobhesix, We quote the u a” 
i ion: HM al Arrowsmith, | Rophical Journal's” report; , , in 
ring, and bere the following inacription: “Samuel Arrowsiatth, port; 4 , 
obt. August Ah, 1439, at. 34.” Tho circle, with Mr, Percival, Mr. Hudson says that man has two thins, ey ¥ 
mat in the evening, when lynperator apokea * follawe 7 calls l! ve anid the ot her st F, ti Ve, Nhe ; i l % he is 
“The general aspect of affairs will remain unsettled, until | with the outer world and all the ordinary affairs og ni" 1 * 
the new epoch supervenes. The transition epoch must | contermnous with the normal CODEUS HERS 1 if jile, k, 
; , send ; i - doi 
bo a time of sirilo and disturbance, awl this condition | power of inductive reason, ane by meang ¢ co > 


- „ i tæi it alone Gn, 
of things may be either alleviated or aggravator y | reaponsible, moral being, in actual relations with, ep 


human dat hal, Individualism that is, the furthering of | world, This mind is not iminortal, hut, being e 3 taen, 
privato ends and the exaltation of self —cannot fail to aggravate | the brain, dies with the physical body. Tha 10 ee „ 

it, Every instrument employed in our work ia directed towards | is a mach more wouderful thing. It is th 8 5 te 
a cal end, inorder that zealand energy may not be wanting. | liminal consciousness. [t is potent, ially rave ahs Vie „, 

Look at ali great leaders and you will find that they have been mysteriously related to the great world -imins of ae t, 
en peasesae! with a burning sense of some wrong against | to the subjective minds of other people, een k 
which they contend, or with an earnest desire for some reforin, | know anything and all things. Its Keule js 0 8 a 
fer which they were ever really to fight. There must bean end | direct insight, It du net ra. It is the gut if sist 
im view to make a man strenuous and earnest in opposing evil | as in hypnotism, While connected with the be 47 ee 
r contending for good. Coloarless men drop int obscurity | does not reason, but is the victim of any eesti, 2 

aml we take no count of them. Haut in the cass of men with it, anything suggested From without seers to it real ig 7 
strong views and strong character the danger is that they | This subjective mind ix the source of all so. elles 

may work only for their own ends and so become | messages; and here is te, he found the reason why nanye ie 
sifah Selfishness is the one great centre of apiritual | are untrue and do not rise to the height of the retin e 
disease. He who contends for himself becomes selfish, while | supposed to be communicating. Since all seers rea} oe s 
he who contenda for truth becomes one of a vast brother- subjective mind, the ‘medium ” may be sincers and hont, 
hosi, the members of which would sacrifice themselves for the | reporting things which are not true; justas any at rarige ia 
good of the cause for which they live. Individualism may | seers real to a person in the hypnotic state. It ia this sby 
eit der become centred in self, and thus be narrow and debasing, | tive mind also that is the agent in all mental cures, f: ia thy 


or expansive and productive of the greatest benefits to humanity. which communicates telepathically. Ibis has power in sm 
| 
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Salt must he the contre, bat not the circumference, and catholic physical objects, tip and lift tables, rap, play on sansical nr 
aed aniversal in his sympathies must be the man who will take | ments, project phantoms and create substantial ghosts that m 
the lead in times of trial, proving himself a centre of benefit to | be felt and photographed. Here, them, is Mr. Hudson’s by 
Nurtanity. that is to unlock all the mysteries of psychic phenomena. 

T cannot resist, right here, the termptation of calling attenties 
to one point in this supposed constitution of man, though it am 
necessarily a part of my there. Theobjective mind istheonewse 
deals with this life and possesses the power of moral aat 
and character. Vet it dies with the brain. A striking ras 
follows from this, which would be ghastly, were it not so neat’ 
line of the ludicrous. The mortal mind has the power tu dun 
the imranrtal by sending it into the next world loaded wm 
with a moral character it had no conscious part in cresting 
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Indeed, most men go through life with no lol. a 
gssion 28 
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ls is now about two years since we told you of tlie dangers 
through which you are now passing. Spiiritualism is on its 
last trial and will probably pass into another phase. The recent 
imp ar has thrown back our work; it was a fraud on the part 
of the ait about the medium ; deveiving spirits have rade 
her their tool. So long as gach circles are encravaged anitnignt 
you the gri that we do will, tu a certain extent, he thrown away, 
as such circles are the centres of antagonistic inflaence, At once, 
aad for aver, sach methods of communication with the spirit 
world should heabamloned. if a spirit enusbles you, and leads 
you to s higher plane of intellectual, moral, or spiritual 
deveinpment, or elevates your affections, then follow it; bat if 
$ draga you down and bads you to that which ia earthy, then 
Res such, for they are of the adversaries, who would burlesque 
apiri imterccarse and fring it inte contempt and derision. place, it is not proved that man has any such two 
Should the prevent method of communion continue, such dis- | more than it is proved that he is made up of seven 


they have anywhere about them so precious u poss 
subjective self (which is the true self) at all. m 
: 7748 W 
Tt does not seem to me that this theory need be longer ' 
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cussed. To state it is to reveal its fatal defects. In ae 
minds, . 


parts, a 
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atedss will attach to Spiritualism as will bring on its adherents Theosophists contend. In both cases, there are pounds © 

* sail martyrdom which will mt do the maas of ther any tion and not a single ounce of proof, Jed that the 
t hares.” i , 5 : onceded Re 

ZERE harm. But, in the second piace, though it were CONCERS “Rent 
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As regarda the ring Samuel Arrowsmith brought, it appears subjective mind did exist, I submit that ane is os 18 oni 
tal po 


that the distress felt by his relatives at the loss of it reacted | Gri the truo sense of the word, that any mie henom 
on beim, causing distreas and anziaty. ſt waa lying in Great | to the prodaction of the physical class of psy" an shite 

* sy i ; j pei f re 13 BE : a, 
Fiassnilstreet, and Mr. Mones, passing by, attracted to himself And, until seme proof is offered that there ! 


i ‘ s, A 4 y ine tO | 
the Wirte pear it. Hedge the ting was brought the particulars aa this subjective mind, Twill not take your time corn inini" 
Weng it, wil the inscription, were correctly communicated | Hadson's contention that the subjective mind mar pranami j 
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ram of, or information respecting, his relatives, facta through several venerations, until, like 
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in India are only of reinantic inteTest. 
There are difficulties enough Connec 
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itaelf in the remenes of hia fallogy rie so ATE a 
W es, and in hia own raahners W ae gill not go d, ind 2 
and Faon, The air ia fail of sanda, the sky of tokens the theory; bie, in this paper, í sat after finn nd tele 
und is all memranta and nature, and every obj at ol scientifically derenztratod, PE irvo hahe a 


Nature covered over with hints whieh speak to the intelligent, | frend, all tho salf-dulusien, all that e 


ud Mrs. Van der Velden entered. The brother of the former, 


| where the paper in the cupboard first started, and in the even- 
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an explain, there seems to bo a residunn of most romarkable | 
henomena that find their most natural explanation in auppos- 
jm thom to be (what they claim) the work of living beings who 
wr once inhabitants of this earth. Withont dogmatising, then, 
{inclino to accept this tentatively as an hypothesis oither to dis- 
pre or verify by further investigation, 


lightning was not accompanied by thunder. Perhaps the most 
singularly interesting portion of the narrative is connected with 
Mrs. Van der Veldews nursenmid. She has since been dis- 
charged, but it was subject of marked attention that she was 
often the first todiscover the outbrenks, and although followed and 
closely watched, she was never caught setting fire to anything. 
If tho flamo broke out near hor she at once informed her master 
or mistress, though sho never appoared to bo agitated or 
frightened, aud it was also remarked that on two or three 
separate occasions fire broke out in the field in places where she 
had passed, once among somo faggots where she had remained 
a considerable time with the children, and on a subsequent 
occasion, ina bundle of straw against the wall of a farmhouse in 
the vicinity of her dwelling—the farmhouse being burnt, This 
last cvent occurred after her discharge, when the phenomena no 
longer appeared in the brewery. Is it possible that the young 
woman isa fire medium? It is worthy of notice that on the first 
days of these outbreaks they occurred at rogular intervals of 
about fifteen minutes. 


[This story requires very much more elucidation than we 
have at present. There is doubtless exaggeration to 
begin with—there is in all such reports. Behind that 
there is evidence of a great deal of electrical disturbance, 
if the report be true—the blackening of the church spire 
for example. As to what the peasants said, that counts 
for very little. Spiritualism will gain nothing by such 
hasty assumptions as that the servant was a fire-medium. 
It is just possible that the Dutch police may have some- 
thing to say eventually.— ED. Licur.”] 


— 


THE MYSTERIOUS FIRES IN HOLLAND. 


The Dutch Sphinx“ gives some interesting particulars of 
thew incomprehensible outbursts. They occurred in the 
dwelling-house adjoining the brewery of Herr Lambert Van 
der Velden, in Reuver, near Venloo, a town in the Dutch por- 
tin of the province of Limburg. It is well to have these details, 
because there is a province of Limburg in Belgium, and a town 
alled Limburg in Germany. The incidents now referred to 
eurred in Holland, On Friday, August 4th this year, a thunder- 
gomm broke over the district, accompanied by much rain. 
This was about four in the afternoon. About half-past four the 
sursemaid found some paper burning on the top shelf of a sort 
af comer cupboard, which, without a back, was set directly 

inst the wall. The door of this cupboard was closed, and it 
ns m the servants’ kitchen. Mrs. Van der Velden sent the 
mid upstairs. In another room above, a flower-basket which 
hung from a hook in the wall was charred, and the colour of the 
giding on the picture frames was changed. In a garret above, 
imuediately after, a large flame burst out, and clothes in baskets 
aught fire. When these were extinguished, in about a quarter 
yy an hour, a flame burst out again among some faggots in a 
pmet next the brewery. This was also put out without much 
trouble, but a quarter of an hour later some curtains and blinds 
u the drawing-room were attacked. The storm had been over 
for three-quarters of an hour, and in the brewery loft they 
fund the straw under tho tiles to right and left of the roof 
wrched and black at certain distances in two places. These 
tandles of straw were almost free from the tiles, and could not 
bive been burnt through them. On Saturday about half-past 
tmo, when the sun shone brightly, fire broke out afresh in a 
bundle of wool-flocks and wool in the middle of the garret, and 
_ squrter of an hour later the already mentioned faggots, this 
time along with some hay adjoining, kindled up in a large flame, 
ihnugh which stables and barrel stores were completely burnt 
bm. In another fifteen minutes some papers and two baskets 
mabookrack behind the door of the nursery had their turn, 
ad a quarter of an hour later than that, some papers took 
fre on a shelf in the scullery. So much for Saturday. 
Un Sunday, at three in the afternoon, the roof of the barn burst 
owt in flames above some unthreshed grain, which was totally 
destroyed. On Monday, at twelve o'clock, fire broke out in 
the hangings and curtains of a room, and at three it reached 
the dresser in the kitchen and developed into flame just as Mr. 
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“SPIRIT TEACHINGS.” 


The first Edition of Spirit Teachings” being quite out of 


print, the Council of the London Spiritualist Alliance have 
decided to issue a 


Memorial Edition 
as a token of their loving regard for Mr. W. Stainton Moses, 


the founder of the Alliance, and its President up to the time of 
his decease. 


The Memorial Edition will be as nearly as possible an exact 
reproduction of the first Edition, but it will also include a por- 
trait of Mr. Stainton Moses, and a 


Biography 
from the pen of one of his most intimate friends. 


In the hope of securing for the Memorial Edition a very 
large sale, the Council have determined to issue it at the very 
low charge of 


Two and Sixpence per Copy to Subscribers Only 


(exclusive of the cost of delivery),which is less than half the price 
of the original Edition. The Council trust that many friends 
will thus be induced to subscribe for several copies each, with a 
view to their judicious distribution as opportunities may arise. 


hippening to come in at the same moment, put out the flame. 
Inthe nursery, a box with papers in it was twice caught. 
Another case filled with panes of glass and straw had already 
been fired on Friday, and on Saturday morning it was taken 
fom the attic. The messenger had refilled it, brought it back, 
mad it was then placed in a lower room, where it blazed up 
afresh. In the sitting-room a few papers out of an atlas were 
burt; a map which hung against the wall, and a calender, 
took fire, and a little later the window curtains. On Tuesday, 
nine in the morning, the fire began again with these curtains, 
and both at once. Ten minutes later the window curtains of 
another room started, and five minutes after that the cover of 
atable which stood in a passage on the first floor. Ten minutes 
subsequent to the last outbreak an old curtain in the attic was 
sized by fire, and about eleven o’clock the curtains of the sit- 
ting-room, which had been drenched with water to extinguish 
the fames and then hung out in the sun to dry, started to burn 
agin. At the same moment curtains in the kitchen blazed out 


Orders Should be Sent at Once 


to the President of the Alliance, 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, Lon- 
don, as, after the Subscribers have been supplied, the price 
will be increased. 

Signed on behalf of the Council of the London Spiritualist 
Alliance, 


E. Dawson Rodkns, President. 


gy Subscribers will oblige by withholding remittances until they 
veccive intimation that copics are ready for delivery. 


SUNDERLAND SPIRITUAL EVIDENCE SOCIETY, CENTRE HOUSE, 
SILKSWORTH-ROW. ~— October Special Meetings, 1893 (Sunday 
services at 6.30. Week nights at 8).—Sunday, October 15th : 
Mr. C. Thompson, Sunderland; Monday, 16th: Mr. R. R. 
Rostron, Newcastle ; Wednesday, 18th: Mr. Griffiths, South 
Shields ; Friday, 20th: Mrs. Baldock, South Shields ; Sunday, 
22nd: Mr. J. J. Carrick, Consett ; Monday, 23rd : Mrs. Yeeles, 
South Shields; Friday, 27th : Mrs. White, Sunderland; Sunday, 
29th: Miss Berkshire, South Shields; Monday, 30th : Mrs. 
Baldock, South Shields. Unity meeting each Sunday at 3 p.m, 
Musical evening each Thursday at 8 o'clock. 

Tue ETERNITY or CHARACTER.— What does a man take with 
him when from the extreme verge of life he launches into what 
lies beyond? It looks as if he took nothing. Death seems to 

ass a sponge over all that has gone before. Be it the end, or 
be it a new beginning,it seems a total breaking off from all that 
life has hitherto consisted in. That is what makes it terrible. 


ing about six o'clock, in the drawing room, there was destroyed 
à paper which had previously been pushed under a mirror. Most 
of the curtains were now burnt, and the fires happily stopped. 
The brewery where these incidents occurred is quite near to 
the church,on the tower of which there is a lightning conductor. 
We church had been quite recently done up and the spire re- 
gilded, It was now black again. A couple of peasants who were 
Wan adjoining field state that on the Friday about three o'clock 
ty gaw flashes of fire fall on the storehouse from the tower. Une 
4 them said that u horrible smell was perceptible and that the 
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RUDYARD KIPLING AND THE OCCULT. 


—— nm 


The succoss of Mr, Rudyard Kipling is unquestioned, 
Whether he talks 
of the Indian bills or of unhappy Whitechapel, he talks 
well and the British soldier has in him a friend more 
powerful than all the philanthropic w ell-wishers wha wool 
by the pious methods of ordinary lite to help him., There 
is, however, one side of Mr. Kipling's work which appeals 
to these who are in touch with the Unseen—and which 
is not as much appreciated as il ought to be—and that is 
the knowledge of the Ovceult which he continually displays 


His name is already a household word. 


for the benetit of an unimaginative world, 


This recognition of the Unseen has been shown in 
previous eullections of stories, in the tale of the © Phantom 
Rickshaw, for instanee, but never, perhaps, so strongly as 
in the last volume which has appeared with Mr. Kipling as 
In * Many Inventions” the Occult is very much 


au thar. 
to the f: we. 


Whar Re incarnation may be capable of in the hands 
of the novelist of the future we cannot say, but what use 
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has already been made of it by Mr. Kipling in that delightful 
tale “ha The Finest Story in the World — ono of the “ Many 


inventions” collection—is patent to everybody, An ordinary 
bank clerk, a machine which tots up figures for twenty- 


Rve shilling a week, is the hero, if hero he may be called. 


This narrow shouldered calculator, whose greatest mereantile 
glory 3s to ae about with a leather pocket book fastened to 
him by a stoe! chain, is smitten with a love of literature, by 


means of which he 
His turg 
but now 
how anether 


t Ə x4 1 e md . — - 

ory «rr Moyes ot kis past lives. This Charlie Mead 
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i story in which i valley-slave is the teller. 
this is how he describes the result of a sea higher 
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hit my back, and 1 woke. 


hopes to acquire fame and wealth. 
id effusions are of the usaal character, as a rule, 
and again he forgets himself and becomes some- 
man, and then he unconsciously romembers 


has 


seon the sea except once at Brighton, and yet his 
mind the 
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y's bow was planking them baek through 
"holos, and I could hoar no ond of a shindy in the 
Thon her nose caught us nearly in the middle, and 
ays, and the follows in the right-hand galley un- 
books and repes,and throw things on to our upper 
and hot pitch or something that stung, and we 
bund up on the left side, and the right side dipped, 
d my head round and saw the water stand still as it 
Tight bulwarks, and then it curled over and crashed 
Whole lot of us on the right side, and I felt it 
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the hillmen af bulia, who instel of helping 


narrator, speaking of the tinal capture : 

lt wasa very neat little affair, neatly carried out, and g 
mon concerned were unotticially thanked for their Nereus 
Yet it seems to mo that much credit is also duo to anothe 
rogimont, whose name did not appear in tho brigade orders, agg 
whose very existence is in danger of being forgotton, 

This story of the lost Rissala is a ghost story of the 
best kind. 

Again, another piece in the collection, called e In te 
Rukh,” deals with the Occult. Here, however, we yw 
back to the nature spirits and the powers which dwell 
among beasts. It is a wild and strange story a stn 
whieh may yet he true, for when were the spirits of the 
forest and the souls of the beasts destroyed ? 

One cannot but be grateful to Mr. Rudyard Kipling ior 
introducing this occult side of life his admirable 
novelettes—not with any straining after effect, as those do 
who handle their ghosts as if they were always red-hot— 
but as being part and parcel of our everyday lives; which, 
indeed, they are, if men would but know it, and if the crust 
of materiality and all that materiality means did not keep 
them in a prison to which the oudbdiettes of the Inquisition 
were a home of perfect light. 
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LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 


Tho fortnightly meetings of the mombers and friends of the 
London Spiritualist Alliance will be ro-commeneed on the ever 
ing of Monday, October 25rd, at X o'clock, at 2, Duko-street, 
Adelphi. It is proposed at this the first meeting of the season 
to invite an expression of opinion on the present and future of 
Spiritualism in this country, and with that view Mr. J. J. More 
Will introduce the question by an address ontitled ‘A Glance 
Ahead.” 
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Tur SPIRNTUALISTS INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDING Society. 
information and assistance given to inquirers into Spiritualism. 
Literature on the subject and list of members will be sent on 
recoipt of stamped envelope by any of the following International 
Committee :— Amerien, Mrs. M. R. Palmer 3101. North Broad: 
street, Philadelphia; Australia, Mr. H.Junor Brown. PheGrand 
Hotel," Melbourne ; France, P. G. Leymarie, I. Rue 
Chabanais, Paris; Germany, K. Schlochauer, I. Monhbijou-place, 
Berlin, N.; Hlolbund, F. W. II. Van Straaten, Apeldoorn, Middelaan, 
682; India, Mr. J. Hatton, State Cotton Mills, Baroda; 
New Zealand, Mr. Graham, Huntley, Waikato; Norway, k. 
Torostonson, Advocate, Christiania ; Russia, Etienne Geispita, 
Grande Bolozorski, No. 7, Lod. C, St. Petersburg ; England, J. 
Allen, Hon, Seo., 13, Berkley-terrace, White Post-line, Manor 
Park, Essex ; or, W. C. Robson, French correspondent, 16d. Rye 
Hill, Neweustle-on-Tyne.—The Manor Park branch will hold the 
following meetings at I3, Berkloy-terrace, White Post-laine, 
Manor Park:—Sundays, II a.m., for inquirers and students,and 
the last Sunday in cach month, at 7 pema reception for inquirers. 
Also each Friday, at 9 p.m., prompt, for Spiritualists only, the 
study of Spiritualism, And at 1, Winifred-roud, Manor Park, 
the first Sunday in each month, at 7 p.m., reception for in 
quirers, Also each Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m., inquirers' meot- 
ing.—-J. 
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IDEALISM. 


SUPPLEM ENT 


In „ Lienr“ of September 9th, n correspondent, 
„Cx. L,“ propounds the following questions :“ Does Idenl- 
ism imply a denial of any objective reality whatever of the 
seemingly external world, or merely an assertion that it is 
totally different from its sense-mediated representation 
in human consciousness—thus allowing our conceptions no 
other validity than as idea ?” And: «„ Wherein does Tdeal- 
im, as understood to-day, differ from that phase of it 
against which Kant wrote under the heading ‘The Refuta- 
tion of Idealism,’ in the second edition of the ‘Critique of 
pure Reason’ ?” 

Just 180 years ago, Berkeley, in the “Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous,” very pithily met the objection that 
heallowed for our conceptions of an external world “no 
other validity than as idea.” „Can anything be plainer,” 
says Hylas (the opponent), “than that you are for chang- 
ing all things into ideas?” “You mistake me,” is the reply, 
“Tam not for changing things into ideas, but rather ideas 
into things.” (It will be understood that “ideas,” in this 
phraseology, stand for percepts.) Now, although, as will 
presently be seen, this “idea,” or percept-being, is by no 
means Berkeley’s last word on the subject, it was for him 

exhaustive of reality as against any supposition of a 
material subsistence altogether out of mind. For it 
vas this, and not a transcendental noumenal or “intelligible” 
world—a world of archetypal ideal reality—which the 
philosophy of his time conceived as the reality of objects. 
The idealism of Berkeley stands in opposition to every 
theory of representative perception which postulates an 
objective reality of things as distinct from percepts. 

By Berkeley, as in all the philosophy of his time, the 
function of thought in relation to perception was conceived 
a entirely a posteriori. For although, in the “ New 
Theory of Vision” (now “the acknowledged modern 
bery ”*) he demonstrated the empirical-psychological 
posses which combine for the conception of distance, it 
ishardly necessary to say that those processes are quite 
diferent from a priori functions of pure intelligence in the 
presentation of an object of sense. It was from an 
alysis of the object into its elements (not yet distinguished 
into “formal” and “ material”), as it exists for developed 
sense-consciousness, that the earlier idealism emerged as 
the proposition that esse is percipi. As regards the so-called 
“seondary” qualities, however (colour, sound, taste, 
aurs, &c.), it had already been seen that they, as sensa- 
tions, belong exclusively to the sensitive subject, and what 
Berkeley did was to extend the proof to the “ primary ” 
qualities, (extension, figure, solidity, &c.), which had heen 
supposed independent of consciousness, and to be the “ real ” 
atributes of “things.” The ideality of the percept-object 
vas thus established, Berkeley’s position being that ideality 
isthe whole truth of things; in other words, that mind is 
their supporter, or substance; matter, as distinguished 


| fmm sensible qualities, being the fiction of a false philo- 


“phy, not a postulate of common-sense. He claimed to be 
in agreement with “the vulgar,” who hold that the things 
paceived are the very things that are, and who make no 
cupposition of an unknown and not immediately knowable 
matter, without the sensible qualities which belong only 
tsensibility. Equally, too, did he repudiate misconceptions 
objected to his view, and which (he would say) are implied 
in the terms of “C. Y. L.'s” questions —“ denial of any 
jective reality,” and the qualification of the term, “external 
world,” by the word “ seemingly.” What common-sense 
believes concerning the objective reality of things is that 
‘hy are external to, and independent of, the individual 
W#reipient, and that our perception of them is the impres- 
^m they make upon us. Beyond that, common-sense, 
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left to itself, makes no assumptions, and asks no questions. 
Now on the point of “ externality,” it must bo remembered 
that spatial externality isonly predicable as between things 
which are themselves represented as in space, It is because 
We so represent ourselves, through our bodies, that the 
world is perceived as external, In short, ns Professor 
Caird says, speaking of n later development of thought on 
the subject, “existence in space is not an externality fo 
consciousness, but an externality for consciousness,” * In 
other words, an externality which is wholly within the field 
of consciousness, and is thus “ for” consciousness, is not an 
externality which can tind a second term of spatial relation 
in the fact of consciousness itself. Such second term is 
indeed found in the percipient ay an organism, because 
that organism is itself within the field of spatial conscious- 
ness, being, as brain or percipient centre of that conscious- 
ness, itself the point in relation to which, primarily, other 
points of space are external. There is, as will presently 
appear, a most important sense in which Berkeley failed 
to perceive the significance of objectivity for the conscious 
subject; but his view is not in contradiction to known 
externality. The “objective reality” of the world, con- 
ceived as out of relation to consciousness, is, of course, 
and rightly, denied by Berkeley. But equally of course 
did he, affirming the complete agreement of his philo- 
sophy with facts of experience, recognise the non-contin- 
gence of the objective world on the individual percipient. 
He was led immediately from the discovery that objects 
cannot exist otherwise than in consciousness, to the con- 
clusion that there must be a Mind as permanent and 
universal as the world. “To me it is evident,” he says to 
his opponent in the Dialogues,” for the reasons you allow 
of, that sensible things cannot exist otherwise than in a 
mind or spirit. Whence I conclude, not that they 
have no real existence, but that, seeing they depend not on 
my thought, and have an existence distinct from being 
perceived by me, there must be some other mind wherein 
they exist. As sure, therefore, as the sensible world really 
exists, so sure is there an infinite, omnipresent Spirit, who 
contains and supports it.“ It is in this sense that esse = 
percipi is to be understood. It is true that we have here 
something very like a transition to a distinction between 
phenomena and noumena. For after seeming to waver for 
a moment between our particular percepts and their arche- 
types (“either themselves or their archetypes”) as per- 
manently subsisting in the Divine Mind, Berkeley becomes 
explicit: Mark it well; I do not say, I see things by 
perceiving that which represents them in the intelligible 
Substance of God. This I do not understand; but I say 
the things by me perceived are known by the understand- 
ing, and produced by the will of an infinite Spirit.” 
The “Divine Mind” of Berkeley is the hypothetical 
“intuitive (perceptive) understanding” of Kant; the 
understanding which is not “regulative” only, but “ con- 
stitutive.” But it is not the equivalent of the Ideal of 
Reason, as that appears in Kant’s Dialectic. 

We now see, in general, what “ Idealism” was under- 
stood to mean, at the time when Kant re-conceived the 
problem of knowledge, and made Epistemology (doctrine or 
critique of Cognition) the new departure for philosophy. I 
shall, of course, not consume the brief space at my disposal 
by an attempt to do more than indicate the main transi- 
tional moments in the conception of idealism. And, 
recurring to the second question of C. V. L., T think the 
present standpoint of idealistic philosophy, as compared 
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Sense itself 
tutive of experience,” 
relatat in consciousness 5 
L must try briefly to discriminate these two positions, and 
show how the latter hns developed from the former, but 
for this purpose some general remarks must be premised. 
The problen of philosophy is to resolve or explain the 
dualism of subject and object, intelligence and the world, 
At tist sight, to this enterprise is presented only two alter- 
natives: either to assume the reality of the world, and to 
bring the subject under the concept of the world as a part 
of it: or to assume the reality of the subject, and to show 
the dependence of the world upon that. The first attempt 
is materialism, the second is the earlier form of idealism, 
Now. the mistake of materialism, as it is more gross and 
detectable than that of an immature idealism, seems to give 
the latter just such a triumph as was expressed by Hume, 
revolving it into Scepticism, when he said: “ It admits of 
no answer, and produces no conviction,” 
the world as perceived or conceived is certainly not a reality 
which can be attributed to it out of relation to conscious- 
ness. But the of 
coming its own one sidedness. 


progress thought consists in over- 

And true though it be 
that the world presupposes consciousness, it is equally 
true that the world. The 
unity of the subject is an empty abstraction except in 
relation to the manifold of the world!: identity is not 
known ull it finds itself in difference. The aftirmation of 
the subject (self-consciousness) itself emerges in relation to 
the object as its “other”; f and the true statement of 
Idealism does not negate this otherness by drawing it 
originally within the subjective sphere of the self thus 
known only in relation to it, but lays the stress on its 
relativity to and for the self. The object is in conscious- 
ness; but if we think ouly thus of its relation to the self 
we have forgotten that its offerness for the self is never- 
theless just the fact of the relation. 
Professor Caird :-— 


CONSCIOUSNESS presuppe ISES 


Berkeley,“ says 


Retlecting on the relativity of the object to the self, main- 
tained that the percip: of things is their esse, in the sense that the 
real and only objects of our consciousness are our own *‘ ideas 
or sensations, as states of our own subjectivity. Ho did not see 
that a reflexion which would resolve our knowledge into the 
affections of an individual subjectivity, is in contradiction with 
itself. For the subject which is conscious of its idea as its own, 
and refers them to objects, is not the individual sensitive sub- 
ject as such, but an ego which, as it is conscious of itself only 
in distinction from, and in relation to, objects, cannot reject the 
consciousness of objects as unreal. If the object be reduced to 
a state of the subject, the subject ceases ipso facto to be an ego; 

anda self which knows nothing but its own states is an absurdity, 
a cross between a sensitive subject which does not know but 
merely fecls, and a self-conscious subject which can be conscious 
of itself only as it is conscious of objects. If Berkeley had 
realised this, he would have seen that the true meaning of the 
reflexion that objects exist only for a subject is, not that 
objects are reducible to the sensations through which we 
know them, but that we know no objects except those which 
are relative to a self, which therefore require to be contemplated 
in that relation in order that their true nature may be seen. 
But this implies, not that the objective consciousness must be 
reduced to the merely subjective, but that we must retract the 
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interpreted as requiring the reduction or subjection of my 
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Violence to the testimony of consciousness itself, and furt, 
reflection discovers it to be ns fatal to the one antithesis a, 
to the other, to the consciousness of the Wyo, as such, a 
to the objectivity of the Non-Eygo. Thought can only 
reconcile opposites through the recognition that their 
opposition is mutual relativity, To understand this m 
lativity is really to conceive the underlying identity J 
Reason and the world, and the process by which the forme 
comes to self-consciousness as the truth of the latter. Th, 
dualism of subject and object becomes intelligible by th, 
light of the distinction between consciousness and seli 
consciousness, and its final resolution is only another ex 
pression for the perfect realisation of spirit as fully adequate 
to the world, for a knowledge comprehending the world, in 
which conscious reason no longer finds an alien element, 
but a universe without any alogical residuum—its own 
explicit word and revelation. Thus the opposition of the 
world to the Ego signifies nothing but the partiality of a 
self-consciousness which it at the same time mediates and 
furthers. Objectivity confronts the Reason already ex 
plicit in us with the Reason that is implicit without us. To 
overcome the world conceived as opposition is to find our 
selves, as intelligence, in it, to raise the relativity of the 
object to the subject from the form of opposition to the 
form of expression. 

All ignorance of the object (says Professor Caird) is 
ignorance of the self, all development of consciousness is alsoa 
development of self-consciousness. An object that we may, 
but do not, know has for its counterpart a potentiality in us of 
perceptions which we have not realised, a faculty which we 
have never used.” The consciousness of defect in our know 
ledge of the world is a consciousness of disunion in ourselves; 
or, what is the same thing, it is a consciousness of union with, 
and at the same time of separation from, a perfect intelligence 
for which the process of development{ is completed. 

And, again, (to quote further from this author, to whose 
penetrative and luminous expositions students of philosophy 
are deeply indebted) :— 

The final interpretation of the world must be idealistic 
or speculative; it must correct, not only the materialism 
which springs out of our natural abstraction from the subject, 
but also the dualism which treats subject and object as co- equal 
factors, by showing that the correlativity of the object and sub- 
ject is a correlativity for the subject. Thus, it must “ raise 
consciousness to the form of self-consciousness,” and show outer 
experience to be an element in inner experience; or, what is 
the same thing in other words, it must explain the world as the 
self-manifestation of a spiritual principle, which, therefore, 
must be a manifestation not only to, but in, spiritual or self- 
conscious beings. § 


Let us now glance at the stage which Idealism reached 


* Caird : The Critical Philosophy of Kant.“ Vol. I., p. 420. 
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in Kant, and, then at its subsequent development, Kant 
distinguished his own idealism as formal, from that of 
forkeley, which he called material, By formal idealism he 
meant that all objects are perceived by us under necessary 
a priori forms of sense and understanding (time, space, and 
the categories or pure conceptions), which are, however, 
determined“ for sense in relation to a “ given” matter 
„material content. It must be well borne in mind that 
phis given“ is nothing for consciousness till it has under- 
gme the formal application to it of the u priori synthetic 
stivity of the subject, by which it results in the “ object ” 
of perception, Kant, indeed, speaks of it as an original 
affection of sensibility, thus seeming to imply a sensation- 
consciousness prior to all objectivity, as also to all self- 
consciousness, which, as he shows, arises first as a retlexion 
w eunsciousness on its own unity in the synthesis of the 
object. This was an incurable inconsistency, consequent 
on Kant’s insistence on the distinction of formal function 
al material element as final or insoluble. What he 
weeded in proving was the presence of the concept in the 
prept, an original activity of thought in constituting the 
elements of experience. For it is not only that all objects, 
althe material manifold externally related in space, have 
aunity only in relation to the unity of the subject which 
finds itself as one and the same in relation to them ; that 
statement, while it negatives the possibility of the object, 
aswecan at all imagine it, existing out of consciousness, | 
isstill insutticient to show its possibility, as we perceive it, ' 
inconseiousness. The mere unity of apperception—relation 
to the unity of the self though a necessary presupposition 
ir the determination of the object, is not alone adequate 
w such determination, This unity, to be brought into 
difference as objective, must have itself an internal principle 
of determination that the object may be known, as it is 
known, in and as the very fact of perception. For the 
object, as object, and prior to every empirical classification, 
isalready quantified, qualified, and related. It is already 
brought under general concepts or forms of intelligence ;— 
t has been thought.“ The following is a clear summary 
statement of Kant’s position :— 


It was Kant who first—though with a certain limitation of 
sim—brought this idea of the relativity of thought and being 
tothe consciousness of the modern world. In the ‘‘ Critique of 
Pure Reason,” thought, indeed, is not set up as an absolute prius, 
in relation to which all existence must be conceived, but it is set 
wp as the prins of experience, and so of all existences which 
are objects of our knowledge. Experience is for Kant essentially 
relative to the unity of the self; it exists through the necessary 
subsumption of the forms and matter of sense under the cate- 
gories, as, on the other hand, the consciousness of self is re- 
cognised as essentially dependent on this process, On this 
view, the a priori and d posteriori factors of experience do not 
rally exist apart as two separate portions of knowledge. If 
they are severed, each loses all its meaning. Perceptions in 
themselves are void; categories in themselves are empty. We 
do not look outwards for one kind of truth and inwards for 
another, nor do we even, by an external process, bring facts 
given as a contingent under principles recognised as necessary; 
but the a priori is the condition under which alone the a pos- 
teriori exists for us. Even if it be allowed that the facts of 
inner and outer experience contain a contingent element or 
matter, given under the conditions of time and space, yet 
neither time nor space nor the facts of experience conditioned 
by them exist for us, except as elements of an experience which 
is organised according to the categories. This is the essential 
truth which Kant had to express. . The lesson of the 
“Critique” may be gathered up into two points. In the first place, 
iisa refutation of the ordinary view of experience, as some- 
thing immediately given for thought and not constituted by it. 
In the second place, it is a demonstration of the merely phe- 
nomens! character of the objects of experience, i.e., the 
demonstration that the objects of experience, even as deter- 
mined by science, are not things in themselves, Both these results 
require to be kept clearly in view, if we would understand 
the movement of thought excited by Kant, On the one hand, 
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Kant had to teach that what is ordinarily regarded as real, the 

world of experience, is transcendentally ideal—i.e.,is determined. 

as real by a priori forms of thought. On the other hand, he 

had to teach that the world so determined is empirically and 

not transcondentally real—i.c., its reality is merely phenomenal, 

With the former lesson he met the man of science, and com- 

pelled him to renounce his materialistic explanation of the 

world, as a thing which exists in independence of the mind that 

knows it. The world we know is a world which exists only as 

it exists for us, for the thinking subject ; hence the thinking 

subject, the ogo, cannot be taken as an object like other objects, 

an object the phenomena of which are to be explained like other 
phenomena by their place in the connexion of experience. 
Having, however, thus repelled scientific materialism by the 
proof that the reality of experience is ideal, Kant refuses to 
proceed to the complete identification of reality with ideality, 
and meets the claims of the metaphysician with the assertion 
that the reality of experience is merely phenomenal. Hence he 
rejects any idealism that would involve the negation of things 
in themselves beyond phenomena, or the identification of the 
objects of experience with these things. The reality we know 
is a reality which exists only for us as conscious subjects, but 
this, though it is the only reality we can know, is not the 
absolute reality.* 

Thus dualism survives in Kant, but not as the old 
dualism of subject and object, and in a form which itself 
suggests the development necessary completely to resolve 
it. Let us again listen to Professor Caird for an account 
of this transitional germ in Kant. After remarking that 
the truth in Kant ‘is marred in his statement of it by 
the persistent influence of the abstract division between, 
contingent matter given from without and necessary prin- 
ciples supplied from within, a division essentially incon- 
sistent with the attempt to show that the contingent matter 
is necessarily subsumed under these principles, and, indeed, 
exists for us only as it is so subsumed,” he proceeds :— 

But Kant himself puts into our hands the means of correct- 
ing his own inadequacy, when he reduces the inaccessible 
thing in itself” (which he at first speaks of as affecting our 
sensibility, and so giving rise to the contingent matter of ex- 
perience) to a noumenon (voovpevov) which is projected by reason 
itself. The Dialectic exhibits the idea of thought as not only con- 
stituting finite experience, but also reaching beyond it, though 
as yet only ina negative way. The mind is, on this view, so far 
unlimited that it knows its own limits ; it is conscious of the 
defects of its experience, of the contingency of its sensible 
matter, and the emptiness and finitude of its categories ; and, 
by reason of this consciousness, it is always seeking in experience 
an ideal which it is impossible to realise there. Thought 
measures experience by its own nature, and finds experience 
wanting. It demands a kind of unity or identity in its objects 
which it is unable to find in the actual objects presented to it. 
It is this demand of reason which lifts man above a mere animal 
existence, and forces him by aid of the categories to determine the 
matter of sense as a world of objects ; yet, as this finite world 
of experience can never satisfy the demand of reason, the con- 
sciousness of it is immediately combined with the consciousness 
of its limited and phenomenal character. The student of the 
“Critique of Pure Reason” cannot but recognise the strange 
balance between the real and the phenomenal in which it ends, 
allowing to man the consciousness of each so far as to enable 
him to see the defects of the other—so that by aid of the pure 
identity of reason he can criticise and condemn the“ blindness ” 
or unresolved difference of experience, and by means of the 
concreteness and complexity of experience he can condemn the 
“empty ” identity of reason. 

It is possible that a reader unacquainted with the 
„Critique of Pure Reason” may fail to understand the full 
scope and significance of this opposition between the ideal 
of reason and what we call reality. Weare wont to think 
of this opposition rather in its higher or distinctively 
spiritual aspect, in relation to the social and moral problems, 
than as the ultimate embarrassment of a7 science or con- 
ception of the objective world. It is due to this partiality 
of our apprehension of the opposition in question that it is 
possible so to invert its true terms as to speak of an experi- 
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externality remains, All imperfect determination, whereby 
an alogical * other,” or “matter “` opposed to Spirit, remains, 
is incompletion of the thought-process, whose completion 
consciousness raised totally and exhaustively to the 

The essence of present-day 
Idealism may be deseribed as the doctrine of knowledge as 
a selt-identitication of the principle of knowledge, which is 
Reason, with its own process à reflexion or return of that 
process upon itself, laden with the wealth of concrete arti- 
culation gained in its own external movement of differen- 
This return upon itself, as 
spirit or personality, is the progressive recognition of its 
own unity in difference, all externality being that difference 
as yet unidentitied or unatoned. zut what we are now 
concerned with is the transition of philosophy from the 
conception of this unassimilated crudity as “ given” by a 


is 


form of self-consciousness. 


tiation and explicit relation, 


* thing-in-itself ” heterogeneous to consciousness, to a con- 
ception of it easily capable of development into the con- 
ception of the unsatistied demand of Reason itself. 
will let Professor Caird resume his account of this interest- 
ing logical moment in Kant :— 


So we 


The nature of this opposition, between phenomena and 
things in themselves, seems to change as we advance from the 
Analytic, where the existence of such things is presupposed, 
to the Dialectic, where the grounds of that presupposition are 
examined. At first the opposition seems to be between what is 
present in consciousness and what is absolutely beyond con- 
sciousness. The matter of experience is regarded as given 
externally in the affections of the sensitive subject, —affections 
caused by an unknown thing in itself, of which, however, they 
can tell us nothing. On the other hand, the form of experience, 
the categories and principles of judgment which turn these 
affections into objects of knowledge, are not pure expressions 
of the real nature, the pure identity, of the subject in itself, but 
only products of the identity of the self in relation to the sensi- 
bility and its forms of time and space. Hence, on both sides 
we must regard experience as merely phenomenal, alike in 
relation to the noumenal object and in relation to the noumenal 
subject, which lurk behind the veil and send forth imto 
experience, on the one side, affections which become objects 
through their determination by the unity of thought, and, on 
the other side, an identity of thought which becomes self- 
conscious in relation to the objects so determined by itself. 

Kant, however, having thus answered the question of the 
possibility of experience by reference to two things in them- 
selves which are out of experience, is obliged to ask himself 
how the consciousiess of these two things in themselves, and the 
criticism of experience in relation to them, is possible. And 
here, obviously, the opposition can no longer be conceived as 
an opposition between that which is and that which is not òn 
consciousness. For the things in themselves must be present 
to consciousness in some fashion, in order that they may be 
contrasted with the phenomena. If, therefore, phenomena are 
now regarded as unreal, it must be because we have an idea of 
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noumonon is substituted for the thing in itself, and tk 
noumenon is, as Kant tells us, the object as it exists for an in. 
tuitive or perceptive understanding, iec., an understanding 
which does not synthetically combine the given matter of sense 
into objects by means of categories, but whose thought is me 
with the existence of the objects it knows. It is the idea d 
such a pure identity of knowing and being, as suggested by 
thought itself, which leads us to regard our actual empiria 
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which it finds experience inadequate.* 
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The above must suflice, that quotation may not exceed 
allowable limits, for Kant’s share in the development. One 
other passage shall be added as the best expression I can 
find, in brief, of the pure realistic Idealism which inevit 
ably followed: 


The great step in logical theory which was taken by the 
idealistic philosophy of the post-Kantian period, was simply 
to dissipate the confusion which had prevailed so long between 
the bare or formal identity, which is but the beginning of thought 
and knowledge, and that concrete unity of differences, which 
is its highest idea and end. It was, in other words, to correct 
and complete the two imperfect conceptions of thought, as 
analytical, and as externally synthetical, by the conception of 
it as self-determining, to show that itis a unity which manifests 
itself in difference and opposition, yet through all the 
antagonism into which it enters, is really developing and reveal: 
ing its unity with itself. This new movement might, in one 
point of view, be described as the addition of a third logic to 
the logic of analysis and the logic of inductive synthesis, which 
were already in existence. But it was really more than this; 
for the new logic was not merely an external addition to the old 
logics, but it also put a new meaning into these logics, by 
bringing to light the principles that were involved in them. At 
the same time it brcke down the division that had been supposed 
to exist between logic and metaphysic, between the form or 
method of thought and its matter. It showed that thought 
itself contains a matter from which it cannot be separated, and 
that it is only by reason of this matter that it is able to ask 
intelligent questions of nature, and to get from nature intelli- 
gible answers. t 

Not the least interesting part of the essay I have so 
largely quoted is that in which Professor Caird exhibits the 
relation of the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies to this 
idealism. And -it seems to me evident that future 
philosophy will tend more and more to conceive the pro- 
blem of reality in a development of it. At all events it 
may be predicted with confidence that there will beno 
ultimate retreat upon an insoluble dualism, and that every 
reaction in this direction will serve only to make clearer 
the conditions on which it can be finally overcome. t 


C. C. M. 


Vol. II., pp. 405,406 ; 409, 410, 411, 412. 

+ Pp. 498, 499. 

$ Readers of Licnt ” who cultivate philosophy will be interested 
in an important work, just now published, by a young but accon 
plished metaphysician known in the columns of this paper—Mr. E. 
Youglas Fawcett. Without describing the purport of Tho Riddle 
of the Universe,” beyond the intimation that it is in opposition to the 
Hegelian idealism of Reason as the prius of the world, it may be said 
that the qualifications of study and thought brought to its production 
are of a very high order. 


Caird: Essays.“ 
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THE FOUNDERS OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Williaum Ennnette Coleman has made some serious 
darges against the founders of the Theosophical Society 
un paper read at the Chicago Congress. Mr. Coleman 
ays that conclusive proofs of every assertion he makos are 
in his possession, and that they will be embodied in a work 
hich he is now preparing for publication. Thero are 
gveral columns of accusation in the“ Religio-Philosophical 
Journal,” and it will be for those whom it concerns to prove 
the fulseness of Mr. Coleman's assertions. We feel bound 
give one or two extracts from the paper read at Chicago, 
vith no desire except that of eliciting the truth. Tt must 
sways be remembered that Mr: ‘Coleman promises proofs, 
sys Mr. Coleman :— 

Early in 1875 wo find Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky 

in Philadelphia, assuming to investigate the so-called Spiritual- 
wie phenomena manifested in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nason Holmes. Certain alleged materialisations of John and 
Luio King, through the Holmeses, had a short time before 
teen denounced as fraudulent by Robert Dale Owen; and the 
aaiederate who had personated Katie King had made a con- 
fasion of her guilt. Colonel Olcott published in 1875 a narrative 
dtheinvestigations of himself and Madame Blavatsky, and they 
dchred that the phenomena were all genuine, and that the 
pw of the Holmeses was due to a conspiracy against them. 
mut the whole of the manifestations through the Holmeses 
yew fraudulent is beyond reasonable doubt. They have been 
muy times caught in the act of trickery ; and, being detected 
asuh not long after the publication of Olcott’s narrative, 
Msdame Blavatsky, having accomplished her purpose with them, 
unely, that of deluding Colonel Olcott into the belief of the 
_psesion of remarkable psychic power by her (Madame Blavat- 
fy), publicly repudiated further connection with them. 

Madame Blavatsky had claimed to be herself a medium for 
dame John King utilised by the Holmeses, and Olcott has 
all us of various psychic phenomena seen by him claiming to 
mate from John King, and performed through Madame 
‘Blratsky, It is evident that Madame Blavatsky and the 
Halmeses were in collusion in the production of spurious 
penomena palmed off on Olcott as genuine. R. B. Westbrook, 
ILD., one of the original officers of the Theosophical Society, 
sued in the ‘‘Religio-Philosophical Journal,“ Chicago, 
‘September 14th, 1889, that Mrs. Holmes had admitted as much, 
m had stated that Madame Blavatsky proposed to her a 
ptmership in the ‘‘ materialisation show business, with 
Colonel Olcott as manager, claiming that she had already so 
“taychologised him that he did not know his head from his 
leks.” Early in 1875 Madame Blavatsky sent to General 
ÈJ. Lippitt a picture, which she said had been painted 
fe the General by the spirit John King himself. In “Mind 
ul Matter,“ Philadelphia, November 27th, 1880, was published 
encusive evidence, found in Madame Blavatsky’s room 
3 Philadelphia, that she had herself painted this picture, 
swept certain flowers, &c., which were already on the satin 
chen she procured it. Madame Blavatsky is known to have 
biiir skill as a painter. Further, Mrs. Hannah M. Wolff, of 
Washington, D. C., in a published account of her experience 
wth Madame Blavatsky in 1874, has stated that, Madame 
batatsky having claimed that certain pictures were painted by 
‘virtual power direct, she was watched by three journalists 
‘siding in the same house, and they saw Madame Blavatsky 
‘op in the night and paint them herself. 


Another story is very extraordinary, and we trust its 
‘ntradiction will be complete and conclusive. The doctor 
‘poken of is Dr. Westbrook :— 


Avoman, strangely attired and veiled, came into the doctor's 
‘ou, during a meeting there at which Rev. W. R. Alger, 
Olcott, and II. P. Blavatsky were present, and handed the latter 
Metter purporting to come from the“ Brothers ”—the messenger 

presumed to be an elementary. A few months afterwards 

'. Westbrook discovered that the presumed elementary was an 
"sh servant girl, to whom Madame Blavatsky had promised to 
Ay five dollars for the personation of the messenger of the 
(Sigg Having failed to get her pay, she confcssed the 


M await with anxiety Mr. Coleman’s promised book, 
Halter that the defence of those he accuses, 
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SAINTS AND MEDIUMS. 
By C. A. 


Parry, B.A. 


I. 


— — 


A CarnOLI VIEW or truk Lives or THE SAINTS. 


A few yoars ago a book was published with the title,“ Vie 
do Sainte Elizabeth de Hongrie, par Jules Mary.” The“ Life” 
itself does not call for notice, being sufliciently puerile both 
in matter and style ; but it is proceded by a remarkable intro- 
duction, evidently by another pen, in which the views of an en- 
lightened Catholic as to the nature and signification of these 
strange and exceptional lives are stated with admirable clear- 
ness, 

As this introduction will serve very well as a preface and 
summary of what I have to say on this subject, I here translate 
the material parts of it, premising that the author is evidently 
a zealous Catholic, and would, therefore, be horrified at the 
application of his opinions to so damnable a heresy as 
Spiritualism ; and that the orthodoxy of the book is guaranteed 
by the imprimatur of the diocese of Tournai. 

After laying down the doubtful statement that asceticism, as 
a means for the acquisition of supernormal faculties, was little 
practised under the ‘‘ old dispensation,” the writer proceeds:— 

„With Christianity, however, a new character was impressed 
on the religious life. The phenomena of this new existence, 
in which certain individuals are led to mystic communication 
with tho invisible world, bear the impress of the wounds of 
the Eternal Son in a manner which fills the ordinary Christian 
with surprise and trouble of mind. It is by a painful cruci- 
fixion of the natural man, in his soul and body, carried to an 
extraordinary degree of perfection, that the soul is introduced 
into this miraculous condition. Imprisoned in its fleshly habita- 
tion, the spirit cannot be admitted to communication with 
Jesus Christ, for ever united with His Father, and with the 
invisible world, save by recovering a certain degree- of that 
self-domination which Adam lost by his fall. The physical 
nature must be subjected by the rigorous repetition of those 
numerous and difficult actions by, which the animal part is 
rendered the slave of the spiritual, the will and the affections 
estranged from all created things, to be fixed on God 
alone. The natural taste is neglected, thwarted, tor- 
mented until, tired of soliciting satisfaction, it ceases to 
intermingle with the. independent action of the soul. The 
appetite is also deprived of its ordinary pleasures with regard to 
the quantity of food. By means of fasts, gradually increasing 
in severity, new modes of physical existence supervene ; what 
was originally impossible becomes a second nature, and the 
emaciated frame, forgetting almost its first necessities, obeys 
as it were spontaneously the orders of the victorious mind. The 
hours of sleep are reduced by a judicious control, until that 
mysterious sentence which constrains us to pass one-third of our 
lives in an immobility that deprives us of self-consciousness, is 
in part surmounted. The sdul, habituated to incessant con- 
scious action, is awake and lives, while ordinary Christians are 
asleep, and, so to speak, dead. The submitting to other 
practices that are repellant to the body co-operates in the pro- 
gress of purification and renders the mind capable of disdain- 
ing its natural wants in a way which to many Catholics seems 
almost incredible and to sceptics absolutely impossible. The 
physical life goes on under conditions which would be ruinous for 
a constitution not upheld by the miraculous power of the 
Almighty; weak men and women accomplish works of charity, 
of heroic self-sacrifice, before which the most robust and 
energetic would recoil terrified. The senses are literally 
tyrannised over, despised, trampled underfoot, insulted. Sight, 
smell, hearing, touch and taste learn to exercise themselves on 
objects which naturally repel them. They learn to obey the 
will without any sign of revolt. Matter is bent before spirit ; 
the soul is mistress of the body ; while the perceptions acquire 
an exquisite sensibility and the mind becomes possessed of 
absolutely new faculties ; the flesh submits itself, almost without 
sensibility, to its condition of slavery, and hardly murmurs at 
the daily death it is forced to undergo. 

„The process is the same in all that concerns the allections 
and passions of tho mind itself. All that the heart desires, 
outside of God, is refused to it. However innocent, however 
praiseworthy, with ordinary Christians, may be the yielding to 
certain sentiments, the pursuit of certain ends, for these 
favoured beings nature is constrained in all its parts. Property 
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“Ora strange supernatural heat, independent. of atinos- 
here conditions, spreads over all the body, Not seldom, corrup- 
tion has no power over the merod body, and, without any pro- 
com of embalwing, it escapes disintegration for whole centuries, 
wears the marks of life in death, and does not fall to dust on 
exposure to the air as happens in cases of natural preservation, 
Add the supernatural flexibility and lightness with which a 
living body is sometimes endowed by the Divine power, the 
physical sceompaniment of ecstasy--the elevation of the whole 
body whieh rises into the air and rests suspended for a con- 
siderable time, 

In another category of miraculous powers, the Christian 
sainta become capabla of recognising, by their natural senses, 
the presence or the true nature of purely spiritual objects. For 
instance, a mere touch sometimes reveals to them the moral 
condition of a person, Similarly the sense of smell discovers 
the condition of the seul, while the ear is open to celestial 
und- and voices, and the Almighty speaks to the conscience in 
a language which ia demonstrated by incontestable proof to he 
areal communication from Heaven to the illuminated under- 
standing. 

~ Thua, too, time and space may be annihilated, Saint Pius 
V., bodily at Rome, was witness of the naval victory of the 
Christians over the Turks at Lepanto; Saint Joseph of Cuper- 
tino used to read letters that were being at the time written to 
him ; Saint Dominic foresaw the war of the Albigeois and the 
death of Philip of Aragoun ; Saint Ignatiua foresaw his successor 
in the Dake of Gandia. 

= A mysterious faculty of the same sort maken its possessor 
capable of disserning the prescnse of relics or other sacred 
objecta, eapecially the adorable Hucharist, of aecing Jesus Christ 
in 4 glorified haman form, instewlof the ordinary appearances 
of broad and wine, In some casos the Hout is thrown, without 
material contact, into the mouth of the saint while he kneels at 
the foot of the altar to communicate, 

“I mut not dwell on miraclos which are not exclusively 
Christinan, wach as the gift of healing, whether by the will and 
tush of the asint or by hia relics aftor death. T contine 
myself to what aro exclusively the privileges of the Christian. 
Such, lor #Xanipile, in that most ünposing m wiifestation of the 
perpetual death of the Son of Gad, in which the actual wounds 

and sufferings of Christ are visibly renewed byn miraculous 
operation oa tho bodies of certain vleut persons, The most 
terrible gift of the grest God is generally preceded by some 
supernatural circumstance, beyinning ta sketch out, as it were, 
the visible representation of the scone of Calvary which is about 
to be placed before the eyed of man, Sometimes it ian sort of 
buy Sweat; gomotimes n viable impression of the eroxs on 
the shoulders, Then follows what ig called ativmatisation, or a 
renovation of the netual wounds of the Crucified One, necom- 
panied with the bleeding traces of the crown of thorns on the 
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"In this stato the soul becomes, as it were, independe i 
the body, or uses the physics) senses in absolnte subordinati, 
to its own inspirations, It secs visions, such as those rely, 
in the Old Testament ; is introduced into the court of Heaven, 
contemplates in the glory, the saints, the Mother of Got 
Christ Himself, and converses with them. Or perhaps the why 
story of the Passion is represented before its spiritualised zig. 
the Gospel history is unfolded to it, with all the little real 
details omitted in the Gospels, In certain instances, the bey 
in raised from the ground, and remains thus for wr, 
time in the presence of a crowd of spectators, In other cn 
the soul during the cestasy is the medium of communicatio 
between God Almighty and the persons then present, and th 
voice of the saint repeats the revelations to those for who 
they are intended, Or again, a flame, which has nothing e 
earthly, shining round the head or the whole person of th. 
ecstatic, like the tongues of fire at Pentecost, attests the presen, 
of the Invisible One, and symbolises the message sent fry, 
His throne to men. 

„A vision, or purely intellectual revelation, is another oj 
the works of the Great Spirit in His saints. It was by revelr 
tions of this sort that the truths of the Holy Scripture 
Were generally communicated to those who have transmittal 
them to us, God has His own marks, which, though mysterious, 
are not less certain, whereby He enables the mind of him whos 
He favours to distinguish a revelation from a mere prodigy o 
the imagination, the Divine Voice from the suggestions of Satan. 
Many Christian saints have had the privilege of contemplating 
God Himself, in a certain sense, in Fis essence; plunging th: 
regard into abysses such as the Mystery of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Real Presence, or into the true nature of sin, 
with a clearness of vision and a depth of comprehension which 
it is not in the power of human knowledge to express. 

In short, all we read of in the Bible with regard to visible 
ortangible revelations between man and angelic or diabolic spirits 
continued under Christianity. Tho reality of the ministry of 
angels and the assaults of the Evil One is believed by ever 
Catholic ; and in sume instances the saints have even recognised 
the presence of their friends or enemies, rendered invisible by 
death, just like the presence and actions of living men. The 
Saviour Himsolf has appeared to some saints in a human 
form, perhaps in that of the most despised and suffering out- 
cast; to others their guardian angels or good spirits have 
appeared, sometimes as men, sometimes in a manifestly super- 
nalural form. Mxamples of all these phenomena will occur to 
those familiar with the lives of the saints.” 


“Orn Pariee’s Cacnen.’—Some of our readers will be 
glad to be reminded that services will bo held on Sunday next 
at Ul aan. and 7 p.m., at the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer: 
stroet (near Oxford Circus), when the Rev. W. Birks will speak, 
in the morning on “A Misunderstood Beatitude,” and in the 
evening on “ What and where is Heol?” 

_Porray, -Poetry reveals to us the loveliness of Natur 
brings hack the freshness of youthful feoling, revives the relish 
of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm whieh 
warmed the springtime of our being, refines youthful love, 
strengthens our interest in human nature by vivid delineation 
of its tonderest and loftiest: feelings, and through tho bright 


ness of ita prophetic visions helps faith to Jay hold on the 
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Having recently mot with several cases of curious spon- 
taneous psychical phenomena, obtained generally at first hand, 
aud always of undoubted authenticity, I think a short account 
ei tem may probably interest tho readers of “Liciur,” and 
perhaps induce others to bring forward similar cases, which, in 
the interest of psychical scionco, should surely never be allowed, 
for lack ok a little time and troublo, to fall into oblivion. 

The following account was given me a short time since by my 
eldest daughter, and afterwards detailed in writing, from her 
diary :— 

On Monday, April 10th, at 1.30 a.m. of the present year, her 
uncle, a much respected solicitor and the general referee of the 
family, passed away suddenly. He had for some time been in 
failing health, but she had no idea of any danger, nor was sho 
in any Way anxious about him. Tho sad news was at once sent 
ber by post, and at the time of her curious experience the letter 
was on its way to lier. On Monday night she was kept awake 
by the constant howling of a dog belonging toa friend who was 
saying in the house, and between twelve and one o'clock called 
the latter to go out into a neighbour’s garden and quict him. 
(These particulars show that tho experience was no dream.) 
Daring the whole time her friend was thus occupied, and for 
sume time after, she continually heard what seemed to be the 
all of the neighbouring church (about two minutes’ walk from 
the house) tolling the funeral knell. The sound was quite 
natural and distinct, only muffled as if passing through closed 
windows. The phenomenon thus occurred about twenty-three 
hours after the decease, and early on Tuesday morning the 
mournful intelligence of her uncle’s death reached her. 

The two following clairvoyant and clairaudient dreams tend 
to show, like othors which I have met with, that the above 

| ficulties do not always need the stimulus of impending 
alamity to call them into exercise :— 

A short time since an aunt of mine gave me the following. 
She lives in a beautiful spot far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife,” and, therefore, perhaps, peculiarly calculated to 
develop and foster that higher sense of which we now hear so 
much. She has in her house a young man-servant of about 
twenty, remarkably thoughtful and steady, and singularly 
devoted to the gardens. 


hive occurred quite recently. 

For some time my aunt had beon annoyed by continual 
depredations on her kitchen garden, but notwithstanding the 
| watchfulness of Richard,“ as the young man was named, no 
due to the thief could be discovered. One morning very carly 
, | hedreamt that one of the villagers said to him, If you get up 
now you will catch the thief.” He immediately arose, went 
intoa tool-house in the garden, and watched. Presently he 
awa movement in the laurels; a man emerged, and commenced 
J helping himself to the vegetables; he was at once caught, my aunt 

was called, and the culprit was brought before her window, and 

was afterwards summoned before the magistrates and duly 
punished. On another occasion Richard dreamt that he saw a 
; | man trying to enter the fruit garden by a door in the wall. 
This time, whether on account of the hour, or not waking 
immediately, he did not rise until his usual time, when on 
going to the place he found that the wood of the door had been 
Jreshly cut, and the would-be depredator only prevented from 
entering by the fact that the wooden bar which secured the 
door was nailed on the inside. 

The three following cases were given me by an elderly lady 
whom I knew in Italy, and who, at the time, had been a widow 
for some years. She regarded psychical phenomena of the kind 
as of quite ordinary occurrence, and therefore did not look 
upon her experiences as anything very remarkable. I wrote 
out the account, and she kindly attested and signed it, but 
strongly objected to her name being published. It ran thus: 

“Some time before my husband’s death he said he thought 
he might be permitted to come to me in any trouble. An 
undertaker in the town, having a peculiar respect for him, 
always said that, in case of his death, it would greatly gratify 
him to be allowed to conduct the funeral himself; and in conse- 
queno of this, the arrangements were placed in his hands, and 
he prepared the interior of the coflin with swect-sccnted 
Pungent shavings to obviate any unpleasant odour. 

“Immediately after the funeral, which took place on a Tucs- 
day, I loft the house for the residence of my son, and on the 
allowing Friday evening was in a fearfully depressed and dis- 


Ido not know the exact date of the dreams, but they must 
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consolato state, and feeling utterly unfit for any society deter- 


mined to go to my room, About two o'clock u. in., 1 was roused, 
Toammot tell how, and struck alight, hearing ub tho same time 
the voll of carriages returning from a ball in the neighbourhood. 
After these ceased thoro was n lull, and a peculiar atmosphere 
of pence pervaded the room, while something, light as a 
feather, swept across my face, and the air was filled with the 
peculiay odour of the scented woods of my hushand’s coftin, 
while my mind, recontly so depressed and wretched, passed 
into a state of uuspeakable calm. 

“ Again—l was in the habit of going to my husband's grave 
at least once, and sometimes twice, during the week. The 
cemetery being at some distance, I had to go by rail, and after- 
wards by tram. At tlie junction of the latter there was a deal of 
traflic, not only owing to the crossing of the various tramways, 
but also from tho concourse of carriages, aud T had to cross 
this busy roud to gain my tram, On doing so, J heard many 
voices shouting, but did not imagine that Thad anything to do 
with the excitement, when I felt the familiar action of my 
husband’s hand laid on my shoulder, guiding me over the rails 
into a place of safety, the front of the car rubbing against my 
dress, and leaving a deal of dust on the latter, which the people 
around kindly removed with their handkerchiefs, while con- 
gratulating mo on my escape from a serious accident, or in all 
probability a sudden death. During the whole of the time I 
had not the slightest fear, nor the least idea of the danger from 
which I had been preserved. 

“ Another time, about nine or ten months after my husband’s 
death, a gentleman called, asking my son to take shares in some 
land. He consulted me, and I agreed at once to take them, 
considering it an excellent speculation. I went to bed quit 
contented and happy with regard to the business. During the 
night I was awoke by my husband’s whisper ‘Don’t take the 
shares.’ [acted on the advice, and without explaining the reason, 
told my son I should decline having anything to do with the 
business. The sequel proved that I had acted wisely in accepting 
the warning, as it turned out a most ruinous speculation, in 
which millions were lost and many families reduced to poverty.”’ 

ELIZ A Lurtey Boucuer. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinicns expressed by correspondents, 
and sometimes publishes wrat he does not agree with for the purpose 
of presenting views that may elicit discussion.] 


“ Free-Will and the Heresy of Separateness.“ 


Sin,--In an article, which appeared in“ LIuHhr“ on the 30th 
ult., entitled“ Free Will and the Heresy of Scparateness, the 
author seeks to prove that in teaching “that conjunction with 
the higher principles of consciousness may be effected by the 
lower” Theosophy is in contradiction ‘ with the other portions 
of its teaching which condemn the heresy of separateness and 
maintain the illusion of personal existence.” This contradiction 
is, however, more apparent than real, as I hope to prove to the 
readers of ‘‘Liaur” by showing the truc nature of the illusive 
personality. 

Theosophy teaches that man possesses both a personality 
and an individuality; the former being represented by the 
physical body with its sensations and thoughts, the latter by 
that sense of identity which we are all conscious of possessing, 
quite irrespective of our personal existence as a Mr. Smith or 
a Mr. Brown, and which we say notifies the presence in us of 
an Igo. 

The sense of personality which gives counection and cohe- 
rence to that ever-changing aggiomeration of physical particles 
which build up our physical body is due to the reflection the 
Ego casts upon the mirror of physical consciousness. A clear 
idea of the relation which this subjective self bears to its 
objective self may be obtained by the simple experiment of 
looking in a mirror. This is the only way by which a man may 
learn to know his own personal appearance, and in the same 
way the Ego can only realiso its own personal existence by 
studying its own reflection as mirrore:] in the activities of its 

physical life. In the looking-glass, it is my own appearance 
reflected back which gives me the knowledge of what I am like ; 
nevertheless J am the reality, while that other ms scen in the 
mirror is an illusion, which, us long as my attention is fixed 
upon it, zoems to be my real self. So with the Igo. Its like- 
noss, when cast upon the physical body which, so to say, en- 
volops it, may absorb its completo attention, so that tho recog- 
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asime of identity, and of thus boing in the 
al Ego, w entirely illusive. aa Sia 
ý 15 then, ti this personality really atfect the Ego if 5 
haa no actual existence! Simply because, as a rofloctiun, it 
iWuuines the retlooted one with wolf: knowledge. Thus rae 
action of the physical conscionanoss as porsonality on the 1170 
or individual entity is productive of a distinct effect, measurable 
in the case of each human being Asn definite amount of dis- 
tinctive individuality, which representa tho stock in trade of the 
Ego daring one earth Jife. . 

Thu action of Reincarnation should, when normal, increase 
this self knowledge of the Ego until eventually the conscious- 
ness of the physical body ix capable of reflecting to the full the 
latent perfection of the individual spirit. Thin progressive im- 
provement in the capacity of the physical reflector to reproduce 
objectively a more and more complex and perfect representation 
of the unit golf constitutes, in practice, a reaching up of the 
Lower Man to the Higher Man. In other words, man aspires 
to be a god. 

How ts the act of retlection brought about? It is by the 
action of Will. The Ego is an individualisation of the Infinite 
Cosmic Will, and therefore it mast ever manifest as a perfectly 
free Will. Looking at the Will as a current of power, this is 
the same as saying that this current must always manifest its 
solidarity. But when incarnated it encounters the limitations 

of matter in the “tiny lives” surrounding it, of which I have 
already spoken as building up the physical form, and endows 
them with its unity of purpose, connecting them up into one 
personality, representing its own distinctive oneness or 
todividuality ; but at the same time the limitations of this 
personality differentiate it into fenalities, or various activities 
which, reflected back from the consciousness of matter to the 
spiritual consciousness of the Ego, produce, as medium for their 
manifestation, Intellect. 
of the physical reflector for the reproduction of a more and 
more complex representation of the unit self,” to quote from 
what I have already said, is tantamount to a greater differentia- 
tion of the Will of the Ego, and the production of a subtler 
intellect as medium for the manifestation of the power of self- 
knowledge. And in saying, therefore, that the Personal or 
Lower Man may develop his Will Power, we mean that he may, 
by reaching up tu the Divinity within him, so perfect the 
medium for manifesting the Will of his Ego that eventually 
this latter is able to manifest its solidarity, and the heresy of 
separateness comes to a natural cnd. On the other hand, if the 
Eg» is so blinded by ita objective vision as to lose all perception 
of its true relation to the external or illusive self, then the 

Will is circumscribed by personal motives, and the intellect is 
less and less fitted to act as a medium for the manifestation of 
aniversality or Divine Intelligence. 

Tuos. WI LIAIis, F.T.S. 


A Notion of Theosophy. 


Sie, —lt seems that your correspondent ‘ Karma” is very 
angry with me, but I cannot tell why. Ho says that some one, 
Mr. Judge to wit, has been talking ‘* malicious nonsense,” say- 
ing that Spiritualists ‘‘ worship the dead,” and he quarrels with 
moin the current number of t Pasur” for not adopting and 
defending that assertion, Why should I? and why should 
„Karma“ owe mea grudge and seek to put me * out of court” 
for not further lacorating his already harrowed feelings by 

repeating the charge 7 

l do not know of my own knowledge whether any, many, 
all, or none of the Spiritualists ‘ worship the dead.” I do not 
even know that Mr.Judye said they do, excopt by inference from 
your correspondent' letter. Why, then, should I be punished 
for not intervening in a matter on which I have no knowledge, 
and why should “ Karina” be aggrieved by my reticence 7 

“Let J. C. S.“ cries your correspondent, waxing fervent 
in another passage,“ come to the point and own up ”—to talk- 
ing malicious nonsense, But that last is what he has just boen 
complaining of my not doing. With every desire to be obliging, L 
cannot “own up” to a thing which, because I don't know 
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only “point” we were permitted to discuss 4 

Well, then, aynin, we are not, of course, to take you, t 
apondent, too seriously when, for rhetorical purposes, hy ‘ies, 
an ignorance of the meaning of the term “ COUT Ong 4 | 
which the first dictionary to hand would enlighten hits, * 

What I tried to convey in my last letter was the idea y 
the Universal Karmic Law (not God) of Compensation 3, 
Justice metes out in the long run punishments and Tewari 
that bear a definite relation to their antecedent Metin, 
and merits respectively, That is what I meant hy COUT ate, 
punishinent. There is in divine, but not always in human, juni 
a relation of fitness between the crine and its puniahment, the 
incrit and its recompense : a relation as of cause and efie, 

Now, that is an opinion which some of us Theogophists hold 
It is a warrantable inference by analogy from the most striking 
and recent generalisations of science. Moreover, it is ta 
teaching of the Gospels and of Paul; it is the teaching— wi, 
characteristic limitations—-of the Mosaic law ; it ia the teathizg 
of the Vedas, and indeed of al! great religions. It appeals vy, 
our reason and to our intuitions, and therefore we accept it, 2. 
least tentatively, and express our conviction of its truth. urey 
we are well within our right, aa Karma” would be wei 
within his right in rejecting it, if he chose. But he does m 
reject it. The very crown of his perversity is reached when he 
gives as rational and acceptable what is in fact a fairish rém, 
of our views on this subject, and then declares that this, hoz. 
ever, is an absolutely different thing from—" what — hz, 
figment of his imagination which he develops, which he foiss 
upon us, purposely making it as absurd and repellent as possible, 
but which no Theosophist ever held or could hold. This is 
ingenious, no doubt, but with an ingenuity of which, one world 
hope, your correspondent cannot be very proud when he refer: 
upon the device in his calmer moments. J. C. S., F.T.S. 


Spirit Guides and Theosophy. 


Sin, —If Mr. Green will refer to the first letter to which he 
replied he will find the Theosophical position he describes (the 
overlooking of which has caused him to think that I forgo) 
already clearly defined there, viz., That the mcdiur’s own Ezo 
may rise and unite in a magnetic relation with a disembodied 
spirit in Devachan, and for a brief space blend with that of the 
spirit in the latter's sphere.” 

But Mr. Green limits the attainment of this communion to 
an effort from the external to the internal states of Being, or to 
the consciousness of the medium rising to the state of that of 
the ‘ high intelligence,” in spiritual planes; while the experience 
of spiritualists would lead to the conclusion, granting that 
spiritual communion premises identity of state between the 
recipient and the communicant, that such communion may also 
occur in the converse direction to the only one admitted by him, 
or from the internal to the external ; that is, by a communicant 
in internal states descending to and communing with a medius 
(not necessarily entranced) in whom an identic state of con- 
sciousness had been unfolded. 

Of course, descent and ascent are only terms which apply to 


| external appearances, and do not apply to pure spiritual states; 


but they must be used here to illustrate the relation between 
similar aspects of Being, existing in the incarnate state of man 
on the one hand, and in the discarnate state of spiritual planes, 
or Devachan, on the other. 

That Theosophy should thus limit the attainment of commu- 
nion to the one direction, from the external to the interior; to 
the condition that the medium is sutticiently spiritual to 
transcend tho astro-kamic state, and commune in the purely 
spiritual or Devachanic state, is a logical necessity of other of 
its teachings,as Theosophy says that when the discarnate spirit- 
entity indraws from the astro-Kamie plane, it sheds and leaves 
behind it al astro-kamic elements. It therefore ceases to 
command any possible relation with this external or incarnate 
state, the intervening link being cut off. It is evident, there- 
fore, that any communion between entities in such a position 
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and incarnato entities can only occur (in Thoosophy) by tho Ego cing a Nativity givos a taste for travelling. Is it merely a 
a the medium, who possesses an astral vehiclo, transcending | remarkable coincidence or something more that the Lunar metal 
that to the spirit missing link, and rising to the plane of the | was that with which this great traveller felt some mysterious 
gitit; as the spirit is disconnected from oarth, and cannot | occult aflinity? His preference for a certain colour is not 
descond thereto, except by a re-incarnation, when it again takes | enlarged upon. Perhaps some of the readers of Liairr“ can 
pn kauic-astral elements which relate it, de novo, to earth states. | give somo experiences on that point also. E. P. Layer. 

Tho experiences in connection with spirit-guidos would 
sppear to imply that spirits of “high intolligonce“ do not 

decessarily become disconnected from incarnate life states when 
entering Dovachan or the soul plane. It would appear that 
ihey retain a relation, distilled and transmuted according to 
schemy, but a relation, with incarnate states, by which thoy 
my descend and commune with human entities in whom identic 
tates of consciousness have been unfolded, and who can 
consequently reciprocate. 

This difference between tho Theosophical and the alchomic 
jestions is most important. It explains the possibility of 
ration between human beings and great angels, yet shows 
tat all relations with spirits are limited by, and to, the state of 
coustiousness which is unfolded in the human recipient. It is 
therefore evident that if most spirit communications are of 
stral character and origin, it is because their higher principles 
mro not evolved in the recipients. No higher note can be 

g can be vibrated, in the scale of their Being. Yet where the 
wal principle has begun to evolve in man, it also may be made 
respond, and alchemy shows that it may be acted upon by 
girts from the soul plane; and that these are not cut off from 
il possible relation with earth, as is taught by Theosophy. 

4s regards the last class of spirits which might constitute 
girit-guides, that Mr. Green refers to, viz. : * Those cases 
where the deceased, not having yet entered Devachan, returns 
wearth, and holds communion in the well-known ways,” allow 
ne io point out that these are, according to Theosophy, denizens 
a the astral-kamic passion sphere—shells, spooks, &c., &¢.— 
ind therefore come under that wholesale condemnatory classifi- 

| ation which the“ Religio-Philosophical Journal ” and“ Licur ” 
ebjected to, as not being in accord with experience of spirit-guides. 

k is therefore apparent that the complaint of the Religio- 

Phikssophical Journal” and ‘‘Licut” is justified, and that 

spuit_guides, according to Theosophy, must necessarily emanate 

fm the astral sphere of passion and desire, which teaching 
does not concord with the experience of Spiritualists. Mr. 

Green’s letters have been admirable in spirit and intention, and 

te will no doubt agree with me that to elicit a clear conception 

{the true position, as far as is attainable, is of more vital 

encern than the definitions of any one school in particular. 

The comparison of the teachings of various schools is of use in 

this respect, as the position of one may sometimes throw light 

tpon and supplement those of another. 

With the last paragraph of Mr. Green’s letter, I am, I am 
gad to say, in complete accord, hence the value of the study of 
ihe subjective principles of man, cannot be sufficiently insisted 
qon. Till we understand the identity pervading man and the 
Universe, the microcosm and the macrocosm, and relating the 
ae to the other, we shall not understand psychical laws or 
phenomena. In UTRUMQUE PARATUS. 


“C.C.M.” and Re-incarnation. 

Sin, —“ C. C. M.“ seems to think that the absenco of replies 
to his answors to my objections is a sign of agreement with 
those answers. But thero are other reasons for not replying 
specifically. The most important is that I did not consider some 
of tho answers were such as to require any notice from me, and 
I preferred to leave my objections as they stood, With“ C. C. M. s“ 
answers thereto. 

Instead of finding it difficult to meet the arguments for 
Re-incarnation from an Idealist point of view, I feel, on the 
contrary, that the theory of Re-incarnation is quite incom- 
patible with Idealism. But what is even more important, it is 
incompatible with a rational view of man’s evolution and all 
the analogies derived from life itself, 

Taking these incompatibilities in tho order I have given, 
Idealism regards all “ this Physical World” and“ Nature, as 
perceived by us simply as so many ideas or sense-picturings, but 
what the reality is behind these we do not know and have no 
means of knowing. We may surmise that it is spirit and deem 
it the universal reality behind all phenomena; or we may 
regard this inner reality as an effect of spirit. Whatever view 
we take, we are driven to the conclusion that flesh is an illusion 
of our present sense condition—and that from an Idealist point 
of view there has never been an incarnation, and, of course, 
there can never be any re-incarnation. Quite early in this con- 
troversy I put forward this argument, but C. C. M.“ took no 
notice of it, and therefore, to use his own words, “I may 
assume that he has no exception to take to it.” 

Then, as regards man’s evolution and the analogies of our 
life here. He evolves by means of natural growth and of 
experiences acquired during life, and euch of these gives him a 
wider range of vision, moral and intellectual, and a greater 
force of character. There are great diversities, but this is the 
normal effect. Now, Re-incarnationists coolly maintain that all 
that is to remain to the individual after a life of effort and 
aspiration is merely a certain moral and intellectual tendency, 
which they call Karma. I agree, of course, that this tendency 
is an effect of the experiences of life in most cases, but I cannot 
understand how it is reconcileable with any analogy that man 
should have to encounter over again the illusive experiences of 
childhood, ycuth, and middle age, which he, even in his 
present condition and in his better moments, has been able to 
transcend. When I go to sleep once in twenty-four hours or 
thereabouts, I do not wake to find that while I was asleep I have 
been put back several stages of the progress I have already 
made. No! I go on from the point attained not only in tendency 
and character, but with a full knowledge of the experiences and 
ideas I was possessed of the day before, and not requiring to 
struggle and strive over the problems of life that I have already 
solved. To do so would be a pure waste of effort, and unworthy 
of the Supreme Wisdom (however we may name it) that is the 
source of that evolution which we see going on in nature and 
ourselves, 

A great many of the statements of C. C. M.” in his last 
and previous letters are given as though they had been proven. In 
one case he says that all occultists agree, Gc. Now, I am afraid I 
should be bold enough to dispute what they were all agreed upon 
if they were practically agreed upon anything, which I doubt. 
You will find no class of thinkers who differ more than 
occultists. And it is only reasonable it should be so. Tho 
more we investigate unusual phenomena of mind or matter, the 
more room there is for divergence of view. The unknown 
is a trackless desert where each takes his own solitary way. 

Then, his denial that in a fleshly state a man must have a 
consciousness of that state seems to me a most astounding 
assertion. If C. C. M.“ at death is to go into a condition of 
rest and then come back here and have a body of flesh without 
the consciousness that is able to perceive that flesh, either in 
himself or in the people around him, what can be the use of 
coming back at all, seeing he cannot have any experiences of 
life, and even the aspect of nature would be different to him ? 

There is considerable confusion in C. C. M.’s” last letter 
as to the term stato of consciousness.” No Spiritualist that 


The Occult Influences of Metals. 


8mR,—In the Life of Sir Richard Burton“ by his wife, from 

which two weeks ago you gave an extract of great interest to 
| Spiritualists, there is, in the second volume, reference to 
wother phase of occult mystery, to which I beg to draw atten- 
tion, viz., Sir Richard’s belief that everybody to quote the 
ect words of the book—‘‘had some particular metal which 
infuences them, and also colour. His metal was silver, and 
wplied to his pains cured him; he would put florins on his eyes 
if they ached from over-reading or study. His theory was 
tht every person had some metal which affected his illness, and 
ater frequent trial he found his. He had the same theory 
about colours ; his was Royal Cramoisie, or blood red, which 
soothed him.“ 

Now, this belief is not new to anyone at all acquainted 
With occult literature, but it is interesting to find the theory 
supported by the independent testimony of so practical and 
ventile a thinker as Sir Richard Burton. The theory is one 

Which has as yet been by no means well threshed out, and if you 

an kindly find space for this letter, it may elicit interesting 

{pressions of opinion on the subject from some of your 

taders, One further remark only I wish to make: silver is the 

pui sid to be in affinity with the moon; it is also supposed 
‘Fhtudents of Astrology and Palmistry that the moon influen- 
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sciousness,” is it higher, lower, or the be quite 
the object of dvath is nut appareat, and sen to >e qu 
usehesa. If higher, then wo havo to believe, if we are Re-inear- 
teationists, that we return to a lawer at ro birth. If lower, then 
progress is net the result of experivnco, oF the natural law of 
growth, but can only be an arbitrary arrangement imposed by 
some external authority. Neither tho first nor the last of these 
propositions stands the test of reason, but the other is in 
harmony with the law of growth. I do not think there is any 
practical divergence between my view as to the absence of con- 
sciousness of time in an advanced state of being—of course I 
mean time as now sensed by us, We know and can imagine no 
other. Leannot help feeling that the question under discus- 
sion is confused and made very obscure by a great many 
of the arguments adduced by ' C. C. M.“ The question is, are 
there sny analogies in this present lifo that point to the neces- 
sity of re-birth into a fleshly state? C. C. M.“ says there are, 
and points to the periodical activity and rest in man and nature. 
I maintain that giving these their due force as analogies does 
not lead to any conclusion favourable to the doctrine of Re- 
inearnation. Man may, for aught I know, go on as he has done, 
waking and sleeping in some way, in the next immediate stage 
of existence after death, but that this next stage is al! arest, in 
which he is unconscious of the waking life he has led here imme- 
diately before, is a most arbitrary and unreasonable conclusion, 
unjustillahle by any fair analogy from our present condition or 
surroundings. I should not like to hurt the feelings of any 
honest Re-incarnationist who believes that he remembers pre- 
vious physical conditions, in which he was born over and over 
again; but l regret I cannot accept such evidence as proof 
even of the feeblest kind. My own view is, that we arrived 
at our present mole of consciousness from a lower, and that at 
death we are ushered into a more advanced state. but that any 
of these modes of perception are the fit theatre for moral re- 
generation and intellectual progress: and that failure to make 
use of opportunity causes pain and remorse, lending to higher 
aspirations, and more determined efforts to attain moral and 
intellectual culture, with its beneficent result, a life of self- 
denying well-doing. In the next stage of being, that immediately 
after death, it is not unconsciousness or sleep that after an ill- 
apent life the soul craves fur. It is the earnest desire to make 
amends for acts and thoughts which its then higher perceptions 
reveal as self-destructive, although they appeared in moments 
of passion and selfishness as wise and prudent. 
One word more regarding C. C. . 's“ statement “that we 
cannot separate the mode of manifestation from the nature of 
the experience.” Tecan only say thu! this does not agree with 
my experience in person, or with what I know of the departed. 
Although I may see a brick differently from “ C. C. M.“ and 
although the effect of a violent collision with this brick may be 
different in his ease and mine, still both our experiences lead 
us toavoid such collisions. So all persons, in whatever mode of 
consciousness or manifestation they may be, can protit by the 
same experiences, although they may perceive them differently. 
Somehow I think C. C. I.“ is such a very good man that he 
Joses sight altogether of modes of manifestation and states of 
consciousness, and that he ardently desires that we may live 
over and over amin till we get into his blessed condition. It 
is kind and charitable of him. but for myself E am content to 
wait, to hope, and, in some humble way, to aspire. 
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R. DONALDSON. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Spirer Teacuses. — Remittances received with thanks from 
Mrs. C. J., Mr. J. H. K., Mr. J. K., Mr. W. T. R. and 
Mr. J. R.: but we shall be glad if subscribers will be kind 
enough to defer payment until they receive the intimation 
that the book is ready. 
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SOCIETY WORK. j 


Tux STRATVORD Xociery 
Hart, West Ham-Lanu, Srp 
next, Mr. C. Hardingham ; 
Rarmnow, Hon. See, 

all, Campxnwetn New-roap. 
of this suciety has been called to discuss the 
basis and rules, and to consider plans far 
Wednesday, inquirers’ meeting at AIG pan. Say la 
II ain. Spiritual gathering nt 7 b. in. — C. M. 47 har, 

l4, OKCUHARD-ROAD, ASKEW-ROAD, SHEPHERD’ 4 Ro Mee 
On Sunday last a good meeting was held to welcome Y 5 * 
of Birmingham, whose guides delivered an able dis, fr, * 
the © Basis of Immortality,“ followed ly very n. 


* Ney 


or „ run, y 
Aron, E.. Speak Oky 
subject, “The Aten for pd 


Bur, 
any t 
—A pecial oners 
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psychomotry, all being recognised. Sunday next, a7 oe 
circle. Tuesday, at R pan., séance Pm., 
October 22nd, Mrs. Spring. A special séance will bey its 

on Thursday, Ge, ore T 
at & pani, on behalf of Mrs, Spring, the well-known “7! 
who is ingreat need of help. Tickets 1a., may be ppsa 
Mr. Mason.—J. H.B., Hon, See. PMD , 

wih 42 
gone festival, held on Sunday last, is the fate 
sind instituted among the London Spiritualists, ad À 
to be hoped many will follow the example. The rooy, 8 
many 

friends came, but some from kindred societies 32 e 3 
of London. 


Mrs. Mason, “vw. 
the above rooms by Mrs, Mason, 8 y 
r My. 
25, Devonsumer-roap, Forest Hint, — Hary 
a 
crowded to excess, and we are glad to say not onl 
An excellent tea was provided at 5.40 fors 


1E. 

. . 8 
the friends who arrived before service, and by 7 c 
tho tastefully decorated meeting place was thrunged, | 


presented a charming appearance. Mrs. Bliss and Miss Yo, 
occupied the platform and interesting addresses were aly, n 15 
by Mr. Bertram and other friends. Excellent inusic fall. 
some sacred duets being charmingly rendered by Mr. I. 
Collins and Mrs. Gunn. Sunday next, at 7 pam., Dr. 
Thursday, open cirele.—J. B. 

Peckuam Ryk. —0On Sunday last, Mr. R. J. Lees, by Spee 
request, took as the subject of his lecture ‘Is there a Gei 
Dealing first with the Biblical aspect of the question, he hey: 
that the writers of the different books which form the Bible d 
not anywhere attempt to prove the existence of God, bar al 
through assumed the existence of the Supreme Being. y, 
Lees very lucidly traced the evolution of the different teaching 
in the Bible as to the character of God, from the early ida d 
Him, as walking and talking in the Garden of Eden, to t: 
highest development taught by Jesus as Our Father.“ Pasa 
on to consider the main question of his lecture, he tock thi 
scientific basis of the nature of man, showing very clearly ih 
physiological changes constantly going on in the physical fra 
the mental portion with its memory remaining permanent, vi 
not one atom of the body but passed away mauy times d: 
an average length of life. Arguing from this permanent quali 
of the mind, the evidences of design all through the univers, 
and the law of cause and effect, he drew his conelusion ths 
some power which was the base and cause of all, and wia 
contained all the potentalities of manifested nature within its! 
was behind all, and this power, or force, was what he believed t 
be God. At the conclusion of his lecture he asked his audience 
subscribe towards the relief of the miners’ wives and childs: 
the amount received was £1 10s,—J. C. 

SPIRITUAL Hair, 86. Hicu-street, Maryiezoyz, W.— 
On Sunday morning, Mr. W. Glendenning, of Liverpool, kin 
took the chair, and related some of his many experiences in Spiri- 
ualism. The address was very interesting, showing the grat 
amount of patience he had taken in proving the reality ¢ 
Spiritualistie phenomena, and how carefully he had examine! 
the pros and cons of the whole subject before becoming the 
ardent Spiritualist that he is. Mrs. Green gave eight clair 
voyant descriptions, all of which were recognised. In the evening 
Mrs. Green delivered a trance address, dealing in a simple am 
earnest manner with some of the central principles of Spirit. 
ualism. There was little that was new in the discourse, but ths 
teachings set forth were another instance of the consistent ani 
cuherent character of spirit utterances on the great problems of 
existence. One point only may be referred to here, viz, the 
contention of the speaker that it is the man himself that per- 
sists after the great change—the man, with every faculty ani 
attribute that he ever possessed, as a spirit, and not amen 
“immortal part,” or a number of permanent principles. This 
contention is significant, as forming one of the dividing Lines 
between legitimate Spiritualism and the philosophy of the 
Himalayan Mountains. The proceedings terminated with clir- 
voyant delinvations of the deceased friends of various memben 
of the audience, which were interesting in virtue of their 
singularly minute and vivid character. Eight out of eleven of 
these descriptions were recognised by the persons to whom 
they were given, and who were all, wo believe, total 
strangers to the medium, herself a stranger to London. 
On Sunday next a tea and quarterly meeting will be held, Mr. 
T. Everitt (president) in the chair. Tickets, Hd. each, to be 
obtained of Mrs. Everitt, Lilian Villa, Holders Hill, Hendon, 
N. W., Mr. W.T. Cooper, 82, Mast-stroot, Paker. street. W., ot 
any member of the committee, and of the secretaries at the HA 
—D. G, 
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